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GIVE my heart to Thee, 
O Jesus most desired! 
And heart for heart the gift shall be, 
For Thou my soul bast fired: 
Thou hearts alone wouldst move: 
Thou only hearts dost love, 
I would love Thee as Thou lovest me, 




























O Jesus most desired! 

. 

D What offering can I make, 

Dear Lord, to love like Thine? 

; That Thou, the God, didst stoop to take 
, A human form like mine! 

“« Give me thy heart, my son’’: 

f Bebold my heart—tis done! 


I would love Thee as Thou lovest me 
O Jesus most desired! 


Thy heart is opened wide, 
Its offered love most free, 

That heart to heart I may abide, 
And bide myself in Thee: 

. Ab, bow Thy love doth burn, 

Till I that love return! 

I would love Thee as Thou lovest me, 
O Jesus most desired! 


a Vereen 


Here finds my heart its rest, 
Repose that knows no shock, 

The strength of love that keeps it blest: 
In Thee the riven Rock, 

My soul as girt around, 

Her citadel hath found. 

1 would love Thee as Thou lovest me, 
O Jesus most desired! 
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“So ee Ye SSO 


From the Latin of an unknown author 
Translated by RAY PALMER 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Sweep of Christ’s Redeeming 
Work 


Dr. David N. Beach’s article in The Congre- 
gationalist Feb. 9, entitled The Progress of 
Faith, is an excellent epitome of a century’s 
development along certain lines. Included in 
the “much besides” to which allusion is 
made should be mentioned the growth of 
thought and belief concerning the breadth of 
intent in the atoning work of Christ. The 
missionary movements of the past century, to- 
gether with the recent scientific doctrine of 
“solidarity,” have greatly broadened the 
views of men in this regard. Whereas it was 
formerly held that Christ came to save indi- 
viduals, whether few or many, it is now seen 
that humanity as such, the human race as a 
whole, is the object of divine compassion and 
love and is destined to reap the benefits of 
atoning grace. E. OC. B. 


The Old Broadway Tabernacle Choir 


The recent mention of the anniversary cele- 
bration of the “Tabernacle Church”’ recalls 
the choir, when Rev. Dr. Joseph Thompson 
was pastor and William B. Bradbury choirmas- 
ter andorganist. He was cordial and winsome, 
and when one applied for admittance to the 
large chorus choir, he expressed pleasure in 
receiving them, but asked if they could sing 
the songs of Zion with spirit and with the un- 
derstanding, for only such could he accept. 
“*T want all my choir, when earthly songs are 
ended, to be able to join in the song of the 
144,000 and in the new song of Moses and the 
Lamb. Our hymns are largely prayer and pe- 
tition, and no one should presume to sing the 
same who are not children of God.”” He would 
not allow any frivolity or levity during re- 
hearsal. 

Sometimes one might shrink from the test 
of membership, for every applicant was re- 
quired to stand beside him at the piano and 
sing new music alone before the whole choir. 
Every member was required, if necessary, to 
take a leading part at a moment’s notice. Oc- 
casionally he would lean over just before the 
commencement of the Sabbath service and 
whisper in his genial manner, “Children, do 
you see Lowell Mason in the opposite gallery? 
Now do your best!” At the close of each re- 
hearsal he would say, with a pleasant smile, 
“Gentlemen, see to it that no lady goes home 
without an escort.” M. P. B. 


The “New Revival ” 


The phrase is often heard. But just what 
it is, where it comes from, how and by whom 
it is to be brought to pass is not so evident. 
It seems to be a problem yet unsolved—one of 
our sacred wishes. The old revival is cer- 
tainly dead enough. Just what must the new 
revival be? 

It must be sane, forone thing. Erratics and 
bias must be ruled out. Prophetic fervor out 
of poise wherever it touches the earth has lost 
caste, while common sense rules. Rightly so, 
too, for religion is the sober earnest of two 
worlds. 

The new revival must be sweet. Scourging 
the backward saints and cursing the rebel- 
lious sinners does not take. The Westerner 
drinks deep breaths of freedom and will not 
bear scolding, even from the professed am- 
bassador of God. I like him better because 
he won’t. 

The new revival must be a personal matter. 
It must have really good things to offer. It 
must have, as its chief characteristic, a power 
that can grip a man and lift him out of his 
old ways and self into a new region of attain- 
ment and satisfaction. This last is the thing 
we are not doing, somehow. How can we 
impart the necessary impulse ? 

Minneapolis, Minn. C.J. & 
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The PRIVATE LIFE OF 
KING EDWARD VII. 
(Prince of Wales, 1841-1901) 


By a Member of the Royal House- 
hold. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


“This sketch of the intimate life of Eng- 
land’s new sovereign is presented with much 
sympathy and with great discretion. It 
brings the reader into close relationship 
with the man, showing him where he has 
touched the public heart, recounting at close 
range his life at Sandringham, in the coun- 
try, at Malborough House, as a student, ob- 
server and churchman; as a husband and 
father, as the arbiter of fashion and the 
patron of the race track.”—New York Times. 


Third Edition. 
LIFE and LETTERS of 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


By his son, LEONARD HUXLEY. In 
two volumes, cloth, illustrated, 
8vo, 549 and 547 pp., $5.00 net. 


“The most important addition made to 
biographical literature in this decade.”’— 
New York Herald. . 


‘* His life as herein set forth will repay the 
study of every man, especially of every pro- 
fessional man—every theological student and 
minister. His letters are spicy and full of 
humor. In short, these volumes have cap- 
tured us and we commend them heartily to 
the reading public. They are at once highly 
entertaining and immensely instructive.”’— 
Philadelphia Presbyterian Journal. 








Third Edition. 


MRS. CLYDE 


The Story of a Social Career 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of ‘A 
Puritan Pagan.” One vol. 12mo, 
363 pp., cloth, $1.50. 


“Tt may be rightly guessed that ‘ MRS. 
CLYPE’ is worth reading. There are those 
who have said that, being fiction, it but 
thinly hides real identities in the social 
world. The publishers do not encourage 
this idea. But it is a strong novel of the 
material school, vigorously worded, clear in 
its pictures of persons and scenes, liberal in 
epigram and clever in generalization.”—New 
York World. 





A HISTORY OF CHINESE 
LITERATURE 


By HERBERT A. GILEs, M. A., LL. 
D. (Aberd.), Professor of Chinese 
in the University of Cambridge. 
One vol. 12mo, 557 pp., index, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The 10th volume in the LITERATURES 
OF THE WORLD SERIES. 

‘Few recent histories of literature are 
more pregnant with new and interesting ma- 
terial than this. There is nothing like it in 
any library, and one may say,with assurance, 
that there is not a dull page in it.”—Advance 
notice in Boston Transcript. 

“The book abounds in stories, plays, 

oems and teachings characteristics of the 

hinaman, and sheds new light on the ways 
and means of the sublime Mongolian.’”’—New 
York Commercial Advertiser. 
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Just Published ! 





The Ideal 20th Century Commentary. 





Composing Room of The Sunday Scho! Times. 


Peloubet’s 


I2mo, Cloth, INustrated, $1.25. 
Of all Booksellers, or Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of Price. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—American Branch: 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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on St. Matthew 
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Lent and Easter Anthems 


CANTATAS and SERVICES 
Copies Sent on Approval 


Novello, Ewer & Co. 


21 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


Send for Catalogues and Service List 














“BIBLE READINGS ”wew tan 


Selections from Scripture to be read respon- 
sively in church and family worship. 


By Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D., and H. M. Sanders, 
D.D. 120 lessons, 178 pp. Sq. 8vo. 50c. 


Presenting in an orderly and progressive manner all 
the important facts, doctrines and experiences connected 
with Christian faith and life; with each subject is given 
the appropriate selections taken from prose, as well as 
poetic portions of the Bible. Already in use in a hundred 
churches. Especially useful in evangelical work. 


Sample copy, 50 cents; per 100, $35.00. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 





A NEW HYMN 


‘¢ The Church of God ”’ 
By L. H. THAYER 


Words and Music (the familiar tune of Aurelia)- 
Printed on Single Sheet, size of page of Congre- 
gational Hymnal and Laudes Domini. 


100 copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 


Nelson's Teachers’ Bibles is due to the fact 
that each day they are becoming more widely 
known. Those who examine them are at once 
convinced that they are the best adapted to 
every need of the Bible reader and student. 


have new Helps with 350 Illustrations, Combined 
Concordance and Bible Atlas, which are just 


what Sunday-School Teachers want. These 
Helps are prepared and written by leading 
scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“ Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible 

this is easily foremost and best.”’—/ndependent. 
There are styles, prices and bindings to suit everyone. For 
sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of pricc. 
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Prof, Egbert C. Smyth of Andover, Rev. Dr. Gordon of Boston, Rev. Dr. 

Rose of Northampton, and Prof. Gardiner, the editor. 
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Danvis Pioneer,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. Peter Cooper 
By RossITER W. RAYMOND. 


Sam Lovel is a well-known hero of 
Mr. Robinson’s. The present story | Thomas Jefferson 
By Henry C. MERWIN. 


tells of his son from the time when 
penn Page Hill per at naming 7: 
until he entered the Union army. It cane 
describes how Uncle Lisha initiated William Penn 
him into the mysteriesof Nature-lore By Grorer Hopees, D. D. 

Each 16mo, with photogravure por- 

trait, 75 cents; School Edition, with 

half-tone portrait, 50 cents, net. 
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The story is very well told and is full 
of humor. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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WASHINGTON TOURS, $23—Personally conducted LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
tours, covering all expenses, via Pennsylvania SWEETES, MORE DUR- 
Railroad, will leave Boston February 11 and 25, | CHURCH OUB REE CATALOG’ 
March 11 and 25, and April 8 and 22, Stopover | Bris. TELLS WEY. 
privileges and side trips. Chaperon for ladies un- | to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





accompanied by escort. Detailed itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 
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A CHRISTMAS CABINET.—One of the handsom- 
est china closets ever seen in Boston at the price | f 
offered is now on sale at the Paine Furniture Ware- | IN cases of catarrh Hood’s Sarsaparilla heals the 
rooms on Canal Street at $21. It is, strictly speak- | tissues, builds up the system, expels impurities 
ing, a $30 cabinet, selected to show Canal Street | from the blood and cures. 
prices, where low rents make low prices possible. | 
It is one of the most popular offers of this house. 
Their warerooms are crowded with buyers this 
week. 








THE stomach and bowels are kept in a normal 
condition, and constipation is unknown in the baby 
fed on Mellin’s Food. 
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Record of Christian 
Work 


Edited by W. R. Moody 

Announces for the coming year an un- 
usually attractive list of writers. In ad- 
dition to regular departments of Bible 
study, daily devotional readings and con- 
cise reviews of religious work at home 
and abroad by the best writers, there are 
articles of permanent value. For 1901 
articles are announced by F. H. Jowett, 
G. Campbell Morgan, F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
Handley Moule, vu. 1. ‘se ofield, Robert E. 
Speer and many others. Send 10c. for 
current issue, to 


Record of Christian Work, 
East Northfield, Mass. 
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“Church Hymns and Gospel Songs” 
r “Sacred Songs Nos. 1 & 2, Combined,” 


as may be desired. Send for samples. 
NEW York | 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.  Caicaco 


61,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMINA 65a¥ scHool~ 
DAY SCHOOL 
THE BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL | tg gma | 
Specimen co py free for examination to pas- 
tors, superinten:'ents, and music committees. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











WANTED —A man of energy, integrity, and ability 
to represent our New Edition (just published) of 
Webster’s International Dictionary in your 
county. Address, giving references, age, and experience. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Becemnenss a to colleges, schools, families. 


vises par 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL | 


For Girls of all ages. Endewed. 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and eae. oman 
for service in Hospital and Dispe aa dy 
gpens Ge t.19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE. A. M., M.D., 

hawmut Ave., near Massa chusetts Ave’ 

Bend “for Catalogue. 
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Waban School for “— . Windsor School for Girls. 
. PILLSBURY, M. A., Prin. 
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Favrile Glass 


has a range, depth and brilliancy of 
color found in no other glass, and 
it is therefore the most desirable for 


Memorial Windows 


Favrile Glass Memorial Windows are 
built in accordance with the Mosaic 
theory ; no paints, stains or enamels 
being used, they are practically in- 
We will send to those 
interested in Memorial Windows our 
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Twenty-four Awards at the 
Paris Exposition, including 
the Grand Prix. 























is of Unequalled Value as a Household beverage. Economical 
in use. Easy tomake—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 
Sold at a.l grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Approved Styles Reduced Prices 
On trial if desired 
Send for Illustrated Price List 
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1% GOLD WATER BONDS 


A client of ours has a block of high class gold 
2 water bonds, which we can recommend as very 
ne aty and sound securities for conservative 
investors and they can be bought to net 5% per 
cent. For details address, 
LORD & THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE! FREE! 


Six months, a mining paper devoted to the interests of 
those desiring to invest in legitimate mining stocks. 


WHEELER & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 


32 Broadway New York 
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‘* Whether for learner or expert, there is no dictionary that offers such an immense 


array of information ... a unique work.’’ — 


WiLuis H. Hazarp, in The Churchman. 


A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 





Encyclopzedia Biblica 


Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, LL. D., 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, LL. D., 





LITERARY, POLITICAL AND RELI- 
GIOUS HISTORY, OF THE ARCHAE- 
OLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, AND THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE 


Canon of Rochester, and 
Assist. Editor the ‘‘Encyc. Brit.,” 


and assisted by many contributors in Great Britain, Europe and America. 


Sold only on subscription for 
the set of four volumes. Cloth, 
$20.00 net; full leather, $30.00 
net. 





Vot. I., A—D. 
Just Ready. 


Vou. II., E—K. 


“Thorough and scholarly ... 
ment of advanced critical views.’’— Advance. 


an encyclopedia to be.”—BENJ. 
Reformed Review, reprinted in the Methodist Review. 


“It is safe to say that on no encyclopedia ever published has 
there been expended such a wealth of expedients to make it the 
handy, useful book of reference which it is the very mission of 
Kk. WARFIELD, in the Presb. and 


a careful and exhaustive state- 


Adequate and comprehensive, yet 
concise, the latest views of lead- 
ing scholars. Illustrated, and 
equipped with cross references, 
maps, etc. 


*“*Laymen as well as professional scholars will find it of valuable interest and use.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
“Of the fifty-three contributors to it (Vol. I.) there are few who are not widely known in the world of Biblical scholarship, and 
there is not one who is not an authority on the special topic which he discusses.”—The New York Tribune. 


Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
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Fair Play for the China Missionaries. 


Reports are coming from China, through 
correspondents of varying degrees of reli- 
ability, of action by Christian missiona- 
ries which, if true, would show that mis- 
sionaries as well as soldiers representing 
Christendom have brought Christianity 
and the Occident into disrepute in the 
Orient. Archbishop Favier of the Roman 
Catholic Church and Rev. William S. 
Ament of the American Board. thus far 
have figured most prominently in these 
dispatches, Mr. Ament for a time last 
week being under arrest by French and 
German soldiers, charged with extortion 
of money from the Chinese villagers. He 
was soon released by order of Count Wal- 
dersee, after instant and vigorous action 
in his behalf by Minister Conger. He 
now charges that while under arrest $600 
was taken from him by his captors, which 
has not been returned. Archbishop Fav- 
ier sailed from Marseilles for Peking on 
the 10th. Before sailing he was inter- 
viewed, and pronounced as absolutely un- 
true the accusation that the day after 
the siege of Peking was raised he and his 
Roman Catholic followers looted the pal- 
ace of Lu Sen, Chinese minister of for- 
eign affairs at the opening of the Boxer 
outbreak. He stated that as soon as he 
returned to Peking he would reply to his 
accusers, challenge an investigation and 
if found guilty make all necessary repara- 
tion. ; 

Pending examination of the facts in all 
these cases of alleged looting and extor- 
tion by the missionaries, for proof of 
which we must wait either more explicit 
cable messages or mail advices, a man 
disposed to pass judgment on them may 
take one of two courses. 

He either may pass a snap judgment, as 
Mr. S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain) has done 
in his article in the North American Re- 
view (February), in which Mr. Ament is 
pilloried and flayed, without any indica- 
tion that Mr. Clemens has delayed for a 
moment to ask whether the Peking dis- 
patch may or may not do Mr. Ament in- 
justice; or whether, even if the facts are 
so, @ man with Mr. Ament’s past record 
deserves to be transfixed forever in the 
satire of a master of English prose, be- 
cause of a mistake which in view of all 
the circumstances might be forgiven to 
one for twenty-three years without a flaw 
in his record; or whether it is quite fair 
to condemn a class of men and women as 
self-sacrificing as the missionaries for the 
blunder or sin (alleged, not proven) of one 
man; or whether the Christian Church, 


which stands back of these missionaries, 
is to be condemned as utterly pharisaical 
because of what may or may not have 
been done by a few unworthy represent- 
atives in times that are abnormal and 
under circumstances calculated to win- 
now the chaff from the wheat. 

Or the would-be judge may query 
whether it would not be better first to 
investigate the past record and the pres- 
ent reputation of the alleged culprit, bet- 
ter to insist upon more evidence than a 
single message by a journalist who may 
or may not be truthful, who may cr may 
not be hostile to Protestantism, better to 
give the alleged culprit a chance to state 
his side of the case. Such a course would 
be more in consonance with the spirit of 
fair play supposed to be characteristic of 
our people, and would be more in har- 
mony with the Golden Rule, departures 
from which seem to weigh so heavily on 
Mr. Clemens’s conscience when committed 
—as he thinks—by others—the President 
of the United States, for instance, whom 
he defames with venom thinly disguised. 

Choosing the second course, what will 
the critic find? That Mr. Ament has so 
long been in self-sacrificing service of the 
Chinese people, acting, to be sure, as 
agent of the American Board, that since 
the situation in the vicinity of Peking 
improved and since it became possible 
for foreigners to venture forth, he has 
gone out, unsupported by military, with 
the sanction of Minister Conger and Gen- 
eral Chaffee, to village after village 
where he is known personally and has, by 
moral suasion, secured, through an ap- 
peal to conscience, from the non-Chris- 
tian villagers and village officials restitu- 
tion, partial or complete, for the damage 
done to the property of native Christians 
in the village, and for this alone. In- 
demnity for losses of missionaries and 
mission property he has not, as we un- 
derstand it, attempted to recover. He 
has not pursued the retaliatory policy, 
whatever missionaries of other folds may 
have done. In this way the crying needs 
of the native Christians have been re- 
lieved, no personal aggrandizement or 
class profit entering into the transaction. 

This is our inference as to what has 
been done by Mr. Ament, the inference 
being based on his past character and his 
explicit statements in letters to the 
American Board, now on file in Boston. 
This is also the inference of the officials 
of the American Board—see the article 
of Sec. Judson Smith on page 256 and of 


Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, president of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, who saw 
much of Mr. Ament, his work and his- 
methods when journeying in China last. 
year. Until we have evidence to the con- 
trary, we shall give Mr. Ament the benefit 
of the doubt, and we believe Mr. Clemens 
would, too, if he knew Mr. Ament’s 
record. 

In all discussion of this matter it must 
be remembered that as yet the allies have 
shown no disposition to press for a right- 
ing of the wrongs suffered by the Chris- 
tian Chinese. Mr. Ament, in view of this, 
may be conceived as saying: 

“T cannot accept redress for myself 
procured by my own Government and see 
the native Christians suffer the loss of all 
things. I will go to the Chinese magis- 
trates and to the elders of the villages, to 
whom both they and I are well known,. 
and will plead with them to make repara- 
tion. 

“If for these things I stand accused be- 
fore men as an unworthy missionary, as 
such I must remain. Far easier would it 
be for me to sit quietly in my temporary 
quarters in Peking and save myself all 
concern or trouble. But this I cannot 
do.” 

Mr. Clemens’s high character as an 
author and a gentleman, his honorable 
and successful effort in old age to pay 
large debts for which he was not legally 
responsible, and his well-known sympa- 
thy with such ambitions as Christian 
missionaries cherish to uplift humanity 
give an importance to his satire which 
compels us to reply—a satire which, when 
all the facts become known to him, we 
believe. he will realize to be quite unwor- 
thy of himself. 

It is much easier to be “smart” than 
it is to be just, and far easier to criticise 
than to deal with such problems as have 
faced high officials of state in this coun- 
try and, missionaries in China of late; 
and no one on the basis of such imperfect 
knowledge as Mr. Clemens possessed is 
qualified to appraise history or pass with 
such a tone of infallible rectitude on either 
the methods or ethics of men who were 
selected for their present positions be- 
cause of their records as competent men 
of affairs, and who have borne heavy bur- 
dens with a due regard to the highest 
standards of conduct. 

The American soldier emerges from the 
clash of Occident and Orient in China 
with bonor. And so, we believe, does 
the American missionary. 
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We resume this week the 
— eo 4 stated publication of an 
ee editorial article designed 
to aid those who follow The Congrega- 
tionalist’s list of missionary topics, pre- 
pared for use in the churches at least 
once a month. This list appears in full 
in our Handbook as alternate topics for 
the first week in each month, and is re- 
printed on page 264 of this week’s issue. 
We regard it as one of the most valuable 
and timely we have ever sent out, and 
we urge again a more general adoption of 
them. Nothing but good can result to 
both the churches and the missionary 
movement from a good, live meeting at 
least once a month devoted to the prog- 
ress of the kingdom of God. The mate- 
rial was never more abundant or stirring 
or more closely related to the world-life 
of the day. Why not try it persistently 
and thoroughly ? 


A notable series of 
sermons to students 
is being given this 
winter at Brown University. These 
*‘vesper services’’ are held on Wednes- 
day afternoons at five o’clock. The com- 
bined attendance of the student body and 
the public at large has overtaxed the 
seating and standing capacity of Sayles 
Memorial Hall. Music is furnished some- 
times by the college choir and sometimes 
by church choirs of the city, whose serv- 
ices have been generously given. The 
general title of the series of sernfons is 
Christianity in Modern Life, and the 
preachers are leaders of thought in many 
denominations and represent widely dif- 
ferent phases of work. The first sermon 
was by Dr. W. N. Clarke of Colgate—an 
opening word for the century on Moral 
Value and Human Value, and the list for 
succeeding weeks includes Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, G. C. Lorimer, F. W. Tomkins, 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
George A. Gordon, E. Winchester Don- 
ald, and President Faunce to conclude the 
series. 


Nine Notable Sermons 
at Brown University 


The systematic efforts of 
associated charities, the 
increase of homes for the aged and the 
various organized ministries within and 
without the churches have extended so 
far that it is often supposed that no hon- 
est and sober persons need suffer for food 
and shelter. Yet cases continue to come 
to light, both in cities and in country com- 
munities, of persons in extreme want in 
the midst of plenty. One freezing night 
last week an old man was found dead 
from exposure in a doorway in Boston 
where he had sought shelter. For years 
his only home had been the public library, 
and during the hours when it was closed 
he seems to have walked the streets or 
slept wherever he could hide himself 
from arrest as a vagrant. He was gentle- 
manly, intelligent, without bad habits and, 
to a degree useful, as some of his manu- 
script studies left in the library show. 
In a town near New Haven, Ct., eight 
women and children were found living in 
a hut of one small room, one of the women 
being ill with typhoid fever and another 
trying by working in families to earn 
food for the others. None of them had 
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sufficient covering to keep them warm. 
It is still true that the poor we have with 
us always, and often those most needy are 
the ones who do not beg or complain. 
Christian charity has not lost its place as 
foremost among the virtues which com- 
mend men to the Judge of all. And in 
this country in our time perhaps the 
greatest wrong done to the poor is the 
wrong of neglect of those who are too 
proud or too timid to allow their wants 
to be known. It is as noble a service to 
find hidden want as to relieve want which 
any one can see, 


: Yale University has so al- 
ket Goa tered the curriculum in the 
academic department as to 

limit all required work to the first year, 
and has made it possible for those stu- 
dents who are unusually well prepared 
and will do some extra work to complete 
the course in three years. The scientific 
department has always been a three-year 
course. This change corresponds with 
the development of the university in its 
graduate departments, and the intention 
is to give more time for specialized work 
in an age when specialization is the rule 
in all branches of business and profes- 
sional life. There are, however, some 
obvious limitations to this tendency in 
education. The majority of college stu- 
dents never do post-graduate work, and 
for them the tendency to specialize may 
mean turning the college into a trade 
school or business college instead of giv- 
ing broad, general culture. President 
Hadley, at his inauguration, emphasized 
the importance of prolonging the period 
of growth and postponing the change 
from youth to manhood. Unless the 
privileges granted by this change are 
guarded rigidly, the reverse tendency will 
be encouraged. Young men are in a 
hurry to get at the business of life. They 
will crowd the college course into three 
years, if possible, and cut short by so 
much the period of growth. Another 
danger is the high pressure at which am- 
bitious students work until they break 
down, and here is another incentive to 
drive hard. Human nature prolongs its 
infancy to good purpose, and it is a seri- 
ous matter to interfere with it in so doing. 


The conference in 
Philadelphia, Feb. 
5 and 6, of those 
interested in federated action among 
churches and Christian workers, was 
summoned by the national committee 
which, from New York as a center, has 
been promoting this cause, and brought 
together representatives of ten or more 
denominations from New England and 
the Middle States, including Ohio. It 
was gratifying to find that the spirit of 
co-operation is already beginning to sup- 
plant competition in many places where 
federation is already an established fact. 
Professor Anthony of Maine told of the 
Interdenominational Commission through 
which the five leading denominations in 
that state are harmonizing their home 
missionary work. The Evangelical Alli- 
ance was shown to be promoting co-oper- 
ation in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Erie and other places, while each of the 
following cities had a spokesman repre- 
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senting genuine federations already es- 
tablished: Hartford, New Haven, New 
York, Jersey City, Cleveland and Syra- 
cuse. A new one has recently been or. 
ganized in Chicago, and Rev. Dr. H. H. 
Stebbins of Rochester reported for the 
only state body as yet organized for this 
object. Able addresses were given by 
Pres. J. Cleveland Cady, Rev. Drs. 
Charles L. Thompson, Josiah Strong, 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Rev. Frank M. 
North and others. 


A Federation Formed The reports and ad. 

dresses made apparent 
that the time was ripe for a national or- 
ganization to promote such fellowship 
and co-operation everywhere. The waste 
of strength and men and money in the ri- 
valry of denominations in our cities and 
home missionary fields was strikingly 
presented, and the need of beginning the 
new century by presenting a united front 
against the common foe was strongly 
urged. It is believed that denominations 
will gain rather than lose if they work to- 
gether in the most fraternal co-operation; 
and it seems certain that such practical 
Christian fellowship would secure far 
greater victories for the common cause 
for which all are laboring. The confer- 
ence proceeded, therefore, to organize the 
National Federation of Churches and 
Christian Workers. Desiring to unite all 
the forces that work for the betterment 
of society, it offers a platform so broad 
and generous that Catholics and Jews, 
and all striving to make a kingdom of 
heaven on earth, may unite with Protes- 
tant Christians of every variety in this 
common work. Mr. J. Cleveland Cady of 
New York was elected president of the 
new organization. An executive board 
of fifteen clergymen and fifteen laymen, 
including Rev. Drs. W. Choate and 
William Hayes Ward and Mr. William 
H. Wanamaker of our Congregational 
churches, will direct the work of the fed- 
eration, with the president, secretary and 
treasurer as ex officio members. A mes- 
sage of greeting was dispatched from the 
new federation to the National Council 
of Free Churches of England and Wales. 


Auburn Theological 
Seminary has an un- 
commonly interesting 
way of observing the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges. For five years it has been in- 
viting for that occasion prominent men 
to discuss vital themes. This year it cel- 
ebrated the opening century with an un- 
usually strong program. Two days, the 
last of January and the first of February, 
were devoted to The Church and the New 
Century. The speakers were prominent 
pastors, like Hamlin of Washington, D. C., 
Davis of Pittsfield and Mears of Albany, 
presidents of colleges, like Moffat of 
Washington and Jefferson and Stryker of 
Hamilton, philanthropists, lawyers and 
business men in the Dutch Reformed, Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian Churches, 
like John H. Converse of Philadelphia 
and William H. Corbin of Elizabetb, 
N.J. As this seminary allows the fullest 
liberty to those invited to its platform, 
the themes were discussed with a breadth 
of view and ina spirit of frankness that 
added much to the intellectual and spirit- 
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ual value of the conference. It was sig- 
nificant that although the speakers who 
discussed. The Creed for the New Age 
were chosen without reference to their 
views, they all advocated without reserve 
a new creed, brief, simple, irenic, to con- 
tain facts of the Christian revelation and 
not reasoning about the facts. Many of 
the addresses were brilliant with a digni- 
fied and pungent humor. The laymen 
gave the clergymen illuminating hints. 
The scientific temper that asks for the 
facts pervaded every utterance. New 
truth was welcomed, new conditions rec- 
ognized, new methods advocated. There 
was not a note of fear ordoubt. This is 
Christ’s age, was the keynote of the con- 
ference. A deep spiritual tone prevailed 
and made the conference to the large au- 
diences an occasion of intellectual delight 
and of spiritual power. 


Few of us realize the number 
and the strength of the young 
men coming forward in vari- 
ous lines of Christian service. Many 
have been discovered to themselves and 
to the world by the Intercollegiate Y. M. 
C. A. movement. One of these, John R. 
Mott, was characterized in our February 
Christian World number, but there are 
many others not less devoted, even if 
hardly as prominent, as he. Now and 
then one drops out of the ranks whose 
going leaves a great vacancy. Cornell 
University has just lost by death its Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, Horace W. Rose, a man of 
the type of Mott and the lamented Hugh 
Beaver, whose touching biography, writ- 
ten by his friend, Mr. Speer, should be in 
the hands of Christian young men gener- 
ally. Mr. Rose was only twenty-seven 
years old, but during his short life his 
only ambition was to “leave a trail of 
light behind him.” He is said to have 
been the means of winning to Christ not 
less than 400 students and of inducing 
twenty-five men to give their lives to for- 
eign missions, besides influencing a large 
number to take up other forms of Chris- 
tian work. He had an unusual oppor- 
tunity for such service through his posi- 
tion for a year as one of the student sec- 
retaries of the International Y. M. C. A. 
Committee, having charge of the college 
work from Ohio to the Pacific coast. In 
more than sixty institutions he made his 
personality felt. A graduate of Beloit Col- 
lege in 1896, he was Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
first at the State University of Iowa and 
then at Michigan, and in both those insti- 
tutions he accomplished a remarkable 
work. Cornell was fortunate enough to 
secure his services last autumn, and he 
was building up a strong body of student 
believers and workers. It is good that in 
these modern days there are not lacking 
men of this type who, sharing thoroughly 
the athletic interest of college life and 
known as royal good fellows, can yet do 
with great tact a large personal work 
among fellow-students. 


A Brief but 
Noble Career 


It is frequently asked 
how many of the stu- 
dent volunteers actu- 
ally go to the foreign missionary field. A 
fact from Japan may help to answer the 
question. Not long ago we reported a 
conference of all the Protestant mission- 


The Outcome of the 
Volunteer Movement 


aries in Japan. In connection with it 
there was a rally of those who had been 
student volunteers at home, and not less 
than sixty-five attended. There happened 
to be among them a few representatives 
of the Chinese field and one each from Ko- 
rea and the Philippines, but the fact that 
fifty-two were found to be laboring in 
Japan shows that a fair proportion of 
the whole missionary forces in Japan has 
been recruited from this student volun- 
teer movement, now only about fifteen 
years old. What is true of Japan is toa 
greater or less extent true of India, 
China and other fields. Among these 
fifty-two in Japan there were representa- 
tives of forty-three of the best-known 
colleges in North America and England 
and of nineteen different missionary 
boards. Such facts as these show the 
cosmopolitan and interdenominational 
character of the volunteer movement. 


Those aware of the 

Why Mormonism ¢rowth of the Mormon 
Persists ‘ . 

Chureh in this country 
will not be surprised by the article of Mr. 
William E. Smythe in Harper’s Weekly, 
in which he sets forth an explanation of 
the success of the Mormon Church. But 
those unaware of its steady growth, de- 
spite Congressional action and popular 
clamor, will do well to read the article. 
It seems to us that Mr. Smythe is quite 
right in ridiculing the efforts, judicial, leg- 
islative and religious, that have been 
made to combat Mormonism. Polygamy 
may be held to be illegal and may to a de- 
gree be suppressed, but polygamy is only 
one of many tenets of a church that 
waxes numerous and properous chiefly 
because it has seized fast hold of the 
principle of co-operation in industry and 
agriculture, and has offered to the rest- 
less and poor of Europe and this country 
fullness of things in this life. They colo- 
nize systematically undeveloped tracts of 
country with tbe surplus populations of 
other sections; they loan church capital 
to new settlers and give them the advice 
of experts in agriculture and irrigation. 
They provide social pleasures for colo- 
nists, and everywhere set up the co-oper- 
ative store, where the middleman’s profits 
come back to the consumer. They are 
slowly but surely extending their eco- 
nomic and political power over common- 
wealths adjacent to Utah, and indeed as 
far away as Mexico and Canada. 


The simultaneous mis- 
sion intended to stir all 
England to new religious life is well un- 
der way, and the meetings in London are 
already over, though no details of them 
have yet reached us. An all day prayer 
meeting was held Jan. 21 in Queen’s Hall, 
in which F. B. Meyer, Price Hughes, John 
MeNeill, Campbell Morgan and Lord 
Kinnaird were leaders. Next day Mr. 
MeNeill began a series of midday serv- 
ices at the City Temple. Dr. Joseph 
Parker was to preach in Guild Hall Jan. 
28, at which meeting the lord mayor had 
promised to be present and to which the 
mayors of all the London boroughs were 
invited. Itis remarkable that the secu- 
lar press of all shades has expressed the 
warmest sympathy with the movement, 
while the only disagreeable criticisms 
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have appeared in certain church papexs 
who regard it as an affair of Dissenters 
aimed against ‘the church.” Motorcars 
covered with placards announcing the 
meetings have been circulating through 
every partof the city. A thorough house- 
to-house visitation has been carried on 
so that few people have escaped having 
their attention called to the mission. 
Many who at first regarded it coldly have 
become enthusiastic over its possibilities. 
Many thousands of tracts and booklets 
describing its plans have been circulated 
and 5,000 missioners are engaged in con- 
ducting meetings in nearly 3,000 placés. 
Certainly earnest prayer will be offered 
by Christians in this country for great re- 
sults from these efforts, and it may be ex- 
pected that they will be reproduced in 
this country, as was the great revival led 
by Moody and Sankey, which began in 
England and Scotland more than twenty- 
five years ago. 


The excitement in the Es- 
tablished Church of Eng- 
land which attracted so 
large attention more than a year ago has. 
not beenallayed. Ithas been pushed from 
view by the South African war and by the 
recent death of the Queen. It will yet 
demand that the unsettled questions 
concerning ritualism be answered. The 
bishops have all united in a letter insist- 
ing on obedience to the demand of the 
archbishops, made several months ago, 
that the ceremonial use of incense should 
cease and also the reservation of the sac- 
rament. The letter is courteous, digni- 
fied and Christian. But it is not likely 
to persuade or compel those clergymen 
who love the spectacular and the expres- 
sion of religious feeling in ceremonies and 
vestments. Those of this sort are as far 
out of sympathy with moderate Church- 
men as Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac 
is with Bishop Potter of New York on 
similar matters. Already clergymen are 
expressing their insubordination in Eng- 
lish newspapers; and these men, who 
magnify as divine the episcopal authority, 
justify their independence on the singular 
ground that they venerate the office of 
the bishops, but lack confidence in those 
who fillit. The English Church has valu- 
able rewards to offer to its clergy in social 
position and influence. But the effect of 
the bishops’ letter is likely to be seen 
mainly in two directions. It will impel 
some ritualists more strongly toward the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the con- 
tinued disobedience of those who remain 
in the Church of England will promote 
the unity of the Free Churches. 


The English 
Bishops’ Letter 


Undeveloped races are like 

The oro oged untamed children, often ex- 
= hibiting animal ferocity and 

the grossest passions, yet capable of dis- 
playing also the attractive simplicity of 
the child’s character. This makes fas- 
cinating the story of the New Hebrides 
Christians as often told by that noble 
missionary, Dr. John G. Paton, and again 
recited by him in the Missionary Review 
of the World for February. A generation 
ago these people were savage cannibals 
without clothing or written language, 
whose chief occupation was war, and 
whose religion filled them with vague 
terror while it moved them to deeds of 
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cruelty. Now 18,000 of them begin and 
close each day with private and family 
prayer and ask the blessing of God at 
their tables. They read daily such Scrip- 
tures as have been translated into their 
language and believe their teachings. 
They keep the Sabbath and attend church 
more faithfully than is done in most 
Christian countries. No male member of 
the church, says Dr. Paton, ever declines 
when requested to open or close a public 
service with prayer. They labor faith- 
fully in their fields and give generously 
of their small income to spread the gos- 
pel. The natives of one island have paid 
$6,000 to have the Bible printed in their 
own language. They send Christian 
teachers to the islands still inhabited by 
cannibals, and when some of these teach- 
ers have been murdered others have been 
sent to fill their places. In one instance 
five teachers were sent from Aniwa to 
Tanna to take the place of one who had 
died. Are any miracles of ancient time 
more wonderful signs to attest the claim 
of Christ to have come from God than 
the transformation of these simple savage 
islanders to Christian households as wor- 
thy of our honor as those of our Puritan 
fathers ? 





Current History 


Two well-attended hearings 

Bg wl before committees of the 
y Massachusetts legislature 

last week were unusually interesting. 
ne was in behalf of a bill intro- 
duced by labor leaders and a commit- 
tee of the General Association of Con- 
gregational Churches, making it compul- 
sory for transportation companies to give 
all employees one day’s rest in seven. 
Opposed to such legislation are the em- 
ployees of the steam railways of the 
state, some of them Christians, who, 
looking at the matter from the practical 
standpoint, affirm that such legislation, 
while it might insure a weekly rest day, 
would prevent some Christians in the 
railway service from having that day of 
rest on Sunday, and thus deprive them 
from worshiping with other Christians on 
that day. Favoring the legislation were 
some of the leaders of organized labor in 
the state, representatives of the Sabbath 
Observance League and delegates from 
some of the leading Protestant denomi- 
nations. The railway men contended 


that they knew what was best for their | 


own interests, and asked that they be left 
to champion their own cause. To this 
the leaders of organized labor replied that 


there were laborers in the state other 


than railroad men likely to be benefited 
by the precedent if the bill became law, 
and that the railway men were, as usual, 
playing a dog in the manger policy. The 
representatives of the Sabbath Observ- 
ance League and the clergymen pointed 
out that very often the men of a given 
alling know less about their own highest 
interests than others, and that again and 
again society has to interfere to save sec- 
tions of the population from self-injury. 
It was stated at the hearing that employ- 
ees of the electric railroads of the state 
favor the proposed law, but-dare not ap- 
peal in its support. Evidence presented 
-at this hearing shows that operatives on 
the steam railroads who desire to rest on 


Sunday are usually permitted to do so. 
We believe in the principle of a weekly 
rest day which underlies this bill. If 
passed and put in operation, it may do 
injustice to a few; but in all the compli- 
cated industrial relations of our time the 
ideal to strive for is the greatest good for 
the greatest number, and this would be 
the probable outcome of legislation of 
this character. 


The second hearing was on 
a bill introduced by sports- 
men and horse-breeders pro- 
viding for the appointment by the gov- 
ernor of three members of the state board 
of agriculture to serve as a racing board, 
which should supervise the agricultural 
fairs and all racing contests within the 
state and license and regulate pool-selling. 
This is an old foe in an old dress, and is 
intended by its friends to make gambling 
in pools on horse races in the state legal. 
It is opposed by clergymen and laymen as 
dangerous to the community, and as a 
decided step backward in public morals. 
Representatives of “driving clubs”’ and 
horse- breeding associations appeared in be- 
half of the bill, someclaiming that pool-sell- 
ing never results in harm to men and that 
the habit of betting on races somehow in- 
duces breeding of better horseflesh. The 
legislature will probably demand evidence 
from less interested parties in favor of 
the bill before it changes the time-hon- 
ored policy of the state, a policy which if 
it does nothing else than prevent the 
newspapers of the state from being 
crowded with news matter intended to 
pander to the gambling instincts of the 
population it would be well to keep on 
the statute-books. Few things about 
Boston are more to its credit than the 
absence of poolrooms and the lack of 
gambling tips in its newspapers. 


Gambling and 
Horse-breeding 


The marriage, last week, of 
The Wedding Queen Wilhelmina of the 
eb Rina Netherlands and Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin was as 
simple and democratic a function as such 
a@ ceremony well 
could be and yet 
be regal. Bride 
and her people 
entered into it 
all with a joy 
’ approaching the 
naive and idyl- 
lic, and the 
groom if abashed 
and discon- 
certed during 
_the ceremony, 
_ andrightlysome- 
62 * what miffed by 
his stingy treatment by the states gen- 
eral, only showed that he was as human 
as his wife’s humblest subject. The 
queen’s consort, so far as the world 
knows, is morally worthy of her. He 
gains neither the title of king nor reve- 
nues from the state by his marriage; and 
she in choosing him sought only a lover 
and not dynastic or national aggrandize- 
ment. To be sure he is a German, and 
Germany hopes ultimately to absorb 
Holland and its East Indian possessions. 
But Prince Henry is not, consciously at 
least, a pawn in that game. 
Everything about the love and mar‘ 
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riage of these two well-born, well-trained 
royal personages has appealed to the sen- 
timent and better side of humanity as it 
has read of the affair. Human love and 
queenly authority under constitutional 
forms of government have been raised in 
popular esteem, or rather re-established. 
Such forebodings as have come to mind 
have been due to speculation as to the 
stability of the autonomy of the small 
state, rather than to dread of evil from a 
mésalliance. Coming so soon after the 
end of the life of Great Britain’s great 
queen, this royal wedding has inevitably 
provoked comparisons between the early 
lives and loves of Victoria and Wilhel- 
mina; and while none dream that Hol- 
land under Wilhelmina has anything like 
the political future before it that Great 
Britain under Victoria had, yet all desire 
that the married life of the queen and 
her consort may be as noble in type as 
was that of Victoria and Prince Albert, 
and that Henry’s influence on the Dutch 
court will be as beneficent as was that of 
Albert on Britain’s court life. 


The British public now has 
The South Afri- before it Lord Roberts’s 
can War : ‘ : 
history of operations in 
South Africa before and after his assum- 
ing command of the British forces. His 
statements confirm what British and con- 
tinental oritics have said about the inad- 
equacy of the commissariat department 
and the weakness of the army on the ad- 
ministrative side. Lord Roberts refrains 
from such criticism of the generals for 
antiquated and short-sighted tactical man- 
agement as is rife in some quarters both 
in and out of Great Britain. For the 
bravery of the rank and file and the tenac- 
ity of the soldiery in fighting under ad- 
verse conditions he has naught but praise. 
The tenor of Sir Alfred Milner’s recent 
speech to soldiers whom he was review- 
ing at Cape Town shows that he is squarely 
facing the facts of Boer intrusion into 
Cape Colony and is recognizing the grav- 
ity of the situation. An appeal for the 
enlistment of 30,000 additional mounted 
infantry, posted last week by the British 
War Office with Lord Roberts’s indorse- 
ment, shows that at last the Ministry also 
have awakened to the gravity of the sit- 
uation. General De Wet is still uncap- 
tured and still inflicts damage on the Brit- 
ish forces at unexpected times and places. 
In a few days the British Ministry will 
be forced to settle the problem of per- 
mitting or refusing a deputation from 
the Boers the opportunity of appearing 
before the bar of the House of Commons 
and stating, as did Benjamin Franklin a 
century ago, the demands of the rebel- 
lious, obdurate and dauntless foe. John 
Bull’s traditional love of fair play ought 
to order that a hearing be given. 


The representatives of the 
allies in Peking presented to 
the representatives of China 
last week a formal indictment of twelve 
men occupying high places in China at 
the time of the Boxer outbreak whom 
they hold responsible for the reign of ter- 
ror and destruction of foreigners, and 
whose death they demand. Two of the 
three are now dead. Two others, Prince 
Tuan and Duke Lan, are supposed to have 
such military resources and such intimate 
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relations with the empress dowager and 
the dynasty that while nominally con- 
demned to death they will be let off with 
banishment, the Powers assenting. The 
allies are now awaiting the formal reply 
of the court to theirdemands. The tenor 
of Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching’s ut- 
terances indicates compliance with the 
demand of the Powers. Rumors of an 
imperial rescript ordering a sweeping re- 
form come from Shanghai, and Minister 
Wu in Washington is said to be aware of 
its existence. But nothing definite con- 
cerning it can now be stated. There are 
many indications of dissension among the 
Powers on minor matters, the French 
military force, for instance, being quite 
uncontrollable by Count Waldersee. The 
American claims for indemnity due for 
damage to private or corporate property 
are said to amount to about $800,000, 
of which $300,000 is due for damage done 
to business establishments, the remainder 
for damage done to mission properties. 
The American Board claim is $64,410. 


In two states in the West, Kansas and 
Colorado, efforts are now being made to 
restore capital punishment for murder, 
and in Massachusetts strenuous efforts 
are now being made to induce the legis- 
lature to favor the abolition of capital 
punishment, the attorney general of the 
state favoring such a radical change. 
Here we see what variations of public 
opinion are possible at the same time in 
this huge nation. The younger common- 
wealths seem to be reacting from the 
new to the old, while the ancient com- 
monwealth is for the first time feeling 
the ground swell of that wave of senti- 
ment which denies to the life-for.a-life 
policy much, if any, deterrent effect upon 
crime. 


Saloon-smashing Crusades 


The career of Mrs. Nation in destroy- 
ing liquor saloons in Kansas has become 
an affair of national interest. The evils 
that will result from it are already ap- 
pearing. In several other states women 
have wrecked saloons. In Chicago a 
number of women followers of Dr. Dowie, 
who believe in faith cure without medi- 
cine, have demolished the furniture of 
several drug-stores. It is likely that cru- 
sades will be undertaken against other 
things of which many good people dis- 
approve. When excitable women find 
that they can wield the hatchet without 
immediate penalty to themselves, the 
limit of their achievements is not easily 
set. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Nation and 
her followers in Kansas have not had 
their due in the newspapers. They have 
seen saloons by the score openly defy the 
law for years, and know that a multitude 
of young men have been ruined in them. 
Temperance reformers have constantly 
boasted of the success of prohibition in 
Kansas, with 1,500 saloons doing business 
before their eyes. The people have had 
the prohibition law they wanted, the 
drinkers have had their liquor, and the 
authorities for years have looked on un- 
concerned. 

Mrs. Nation has made her protest 
against these disgraceful conditions, and 
has made it felt. She has destroyed the 
property of lawless saloon keepers and 
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frightened many others into closing their 
houses. She has had audience with the 
governor, state and county attorneys and 
both houses of the legislature, has de- 
nounced their hypocrisy and at the same 
time talked good sense to them. She has 
triumphantly compelled the attention of 
the people to the work of the liquor sa- 
loons in destroying character and ruining 
homes, and to the work of the state in 
promoting lawlessness by making laws 
and leaving them a dead letter on the 
statute-books. In Topeka, the capital, 
which for years has been oversupplied 
with “joints,” a mass meeting of some 
8,000 citizens last Sunday issued an ulti- 
matum demanding that these places be 
closed before next Friday noon. 

Mrs. Nation has won admiration as a 
heroine without the physical attractions 
which are usually inseparable from hero- 
ines. She is a plain old woman: But 
she has an unselfish purpose, a tender 
heart, a splendid courage, a keen sense of 
humor and a conviction that she is doing 
the will of God. Her lawless destruction 
of property brings no gain to her, but she 
believes that it protects children whom 
she loves from coming terrible tempta- 
tions to self-destruction. And she has 
the excuse for lawlessness that she has 
waited long in vain for those appointed 
by law to do what she has undertaken to 
do. The West has produced train rob- 
bers and other desperadoes whose deeds 
of daring have won wide admiration, in 
spite of the fact that they gained riches 
by lawlessly spoiling society. Lawless 
deeds of daring by women in a good cause 
will appeal to a far larger class, and the 
romance of it is not, as in the other case, 
altogether unwholesome. 

We cannot commend Mrs. Nation’s ca- 
reer as an example. Many women will 
attempt to follow it who will only suc- 
ceed in doing mischief and getting them- 
selves into trouble. We cannot wholly 
commend Mrs. Nation, and we do not 
see how she can escape legal punishment 
eventually, ‘but we cannot forbear to 
express our sympathy with her aims 
and our admiration of her bravery. 
To close liquor saloons anywhere is a 
great gain to humanity. To show the 
worse than folly of passing laws and 
leaving them to be dishonored is a gain 
to righteous government. And while it 
is plain that lawlessness encouraged 
breeds anarchy, it sometimes also, when 
done for righteousness’ sake, rouses peo- 
ple to repentance and self-purification. 
We hope the saloon-smashing crusades 
may result in permanent gain to the 
cause of temperance. 





A correspondent of the American Church- 
man, dwelling upon the variety of rites of the 
mass which the Roman Catholic Church per- 
mits and provides for in Rome and the East, 
goes on to say: 


An exalted personage in Rome told me a re- 
markable circumstance in regard to these 
Oriental rites. He said that not one of these 
rites was in a spoken language of today. It 
was as though God the Holy Ghost had per- 
fected the liturgy in each instance, and then 
had crystallized the form, stopping the use of 
that language in daily conversation, so that 
the great doctrines involved might never be 
changed. It is a beautiful thought and one 
we may treasure and regard as true, for surely 
our Prayer-Book and Bible English is daily 
becoming farther removed from the English in 
colloquial use. 
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Is not the naiveté of this delicious? God is: 
too great and good to be addressed in the 
vernacular. Not only must there be special 
vestments and ancient formularies, but an 
unintelligible speech. The American Church- 
man is published in Fond du Lac and is the 
organ of the Ritualists. 





Unfair to the Churches 


We have read with regret the Confes- 
sions of a Minister’s Wife in the Febru- 
ary Atlantic. From the literary point of 
view this article is a decided addition to 
the many attractions of this issue of the 
magazine. And we hold no brief for the 
ministry or the churches. We welcome 
all criticism adapted to correct whatever 
is amiss with them. But in important 
particulars this article seems inaccurate 
and misleading. 

If it be true that a pastor cannot carry 
out his ideals, is it not equally true of 
every one else? They must be very few 
in any profession or occupation who do 
not usually find attainment falling short 
of legitimate ambition and effort. Is fi- 
nancial stringency general among the 
churches? Is it fair to imply that, as the 
rule, “the demand for sumptuous build- 
ings, costly organs, Tiffany windows, and 
elaborate decoration exeeeds the cash on 
hand?” Is it true that ministers com- 
monly use sensational methods.to draw 
congregations? Is it not rather the fact 
that those who do use such methods suffer 
distinctly in public estimation, especially 
among other ministers ? 

Is it accurate to portray ministers and 
peoples, ‘‘in mad search for dollars,” as 
depending upon chureh fairs, concerts,. 
etc., to raise money, especially for benev- 
olences? Are ministers and churches- 
estimated principally by the net results. 
as indicated by mere numbers of addi- 
tions? Are preachers afraid to say what 
they believe lest some of their hearers or 
some denominational dignitaries take of- 
fense? Is an honest minister, who makes- 
the religious life practical and genuine, 
almost, if not actually, certain of having 
his salary reduced and of being tried for 
heresy? Does the caste spirit dominate- 
the churches? Are missionary gifts sel- 
dom genuine and loving? 

These questions answer themselves for 
any one whose acquaintance with Chris- 
tian churches is wide and intimate. This 
minister’s wife could support every one 
of her statements by reference to this or 
that minister or church. But she has 
left, however unwittingly, the impression 
that the evils alluded to are general, if 
not universal, and are characteristic and 
dominant. Certainly this is not the fact. 
Such unqualified statements as hers in re- 
gard to them are exaggerations. Neither 
her name nor her denomination are 
stated, but either her range of observa- 
tion has been limited or her judgment 
has been hasty. 

She corrects some common misunder- 
standings successfully. She pays de- 
served tribute to the frugality and finan- 
cial integrity of the ministry. She ex- 
plains that the minister’s wife now rarely 
suffers from undue parish demands and 
that his house no longer is expected to 
serve as afree hotel. She puts just em- 
phasis upon the value of parish calls. 
She suggests possibilities of improvement 
in the Sunday school. She makes some- 
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telling forecasts, as when she writes: 
‘*Federation of the denominations at 
home is more likely to come at the in- 
stance of the missionary abroad. He 
sees the waste of money and the waste of 
spiritual power which spring from di- 
vided effort, while we at home have our 
eyes fastened upon the ledger books of 
our missionary boards.” 

But her article as a whole is an over- 
statement, and it has one other conspicu- 
ous lack. It almost wholly disregards 
the spiritual side of the church’s life and 
work. It is not absolutely oblivious of 
this, the most distinguishing and notable 
feature of the ministry and the church in 
spite of all their defects, but no adequate 
and hearty recognition is given. The 
lower, material, mechanical aspects of 
Christian experience and service are 
dwelt upon, almost as if there were no 
others. The higher, nobler, more truly 
characteristic aspects are almost neg- 
lected. Most ministers and most 
churches will feel, and, we believe, with 
reason, that, however unintentionally, 
the writer has misrepresented them. 
Her article is spirited, finely written and 
very readable. But it is not as broad, 
accurate and fair as it ought to have 
been. 





A Monopoly in Steel Manufac- 
ture 


There are good reasons for believing 
that within a week or two a federation 
or consolidation of vast corporations en- 
gaged in the steel making industry and 
allied forms of production, with a total 
nominal capital of not less than $600,- 
000,000, will be effected either in the form 
of confederation or by absorption in a 
new, single corporation. The chief fac- 
tors in this new deal are Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, fresh from triumph in a similar 
consolidation of the anthracite coal in- 
dustry of Pennsylvania, the Rockefeller 
family and its subordinate and co-ordi- 
nate magnates and Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
-whose consent to the arrangement has 
just been won. He retires practically 
from active management of his various, 
vast industrial plants in Pennsylvania, 
and consenting hereafter to draw revenue 
from his share of stock in the new com- 
pany, which revenue, it is announced, he 
will dispose of hereafter to worthy edu- 
cational institutions, libraries, etc., at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a month, and still 
be rated as a man with several millions 
income annually. 

Later some of the grave problems 
raised by this and other almost equally 
vast recent combinations of capital in 
this country we hope to discuss. Suffice 
it now to say that such unprecedented 
financial resources and economic power 
in the hands of a few men compel them 
to act with a circumspection commen- 
surate to their wealth, lest they excite 
the public to acts of unreasoning, unrea- 
sonable restriction. The power must be 
made to redound to the public’s welfare 
and to national progress, or, sooner than 
we think, the concentration of industries 
in the hands of the few will force gov- 
ernmental ownership. Any attempt by 
these men to retain for the few an undue 
share of the vast profit which comes in- 
evitably from the restraint of competi- 
tion and the elimination of waste caused 


by rivalry will not be tolerated. But if 
the consolidation of capital and power 
gives the American consumer of steel in 
its manifold forms cheaper steel, steel 
as cheap as the monopoly seils it to the 
foreign consumer, and if through the con- 
centration—and this is what Lord Rose- 
bery in his recent speech to the British 
public on the dangers of American com- 
petition distinctly foresaw—the Ameri- 
can iron, steel and hard goods manu- 
facturer gains even more of the world’s 
trade, then Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rocke- 
feller may go their way comparatively 
unconcerned. 

That so vast a reorganization should be 
undertaken without any recourse to Eu- 
ropean supplies of capital, and .without 
any disturbance of the money market, is 
proof positive of the new status of the 
country in the realm of high finance. No 
longer a debtor, but now a creditor, na- 
tion, we provide sinews of war for our 
own regiment in the industrial army and 
loan to Germany, Great Britain and 
Sweden beside. 





Fixing the Heart on God 


Throughout Christian history no char- 
acteristic of the genuine believer has 
been more noteworthy than the fact that 
God is the chief subject of his thought 
and affection. He may be the busiest of 
men, with large and diversified interests 
of all sorts, and he may have gained suc- 
cess and honor by his energy and skill in 
his occupation. But it is his peculiarity 
that he is animated in all his business or 
professional intercourse by the distinct 
purpose to serve God, and that, whenever 
there comes an interval, his thoughts 
turn at once in some form to his Heavenly 
Father. He does not parade the fact. 
He is more apt to be reticent about it. 
But, as you grow intimate with him, you 
learn that his relation and that of his 
fellows to the Almighty, his obligation to 
live righteously, and his privilege in ex- 
periencing and illustrating the divine 
love are the background and foundation 
of all that he does and is. His heart is 
fixed upon God. 

Many consider such piety as sentimen- 
tal, but it is the very opposite. Nothing 
is more in accord with practical good 
sense. We need the sustaining power of 
God every hour. We need divine protec- 
tion, enlightenment and guidance. We 
need the assurance of forgiveness and the 
conscious appreciation of the Holy Spir- 
it’s presence and help. Our religion is 
worth next to nothing, and becomes 
hardly more than a mockery, if our atten- 
tion and affection be not centered pri- 
marily upon God. There is no other edu- 
cation more illumining and ennobling 
than that due to such reverent intimacy 
with him. Nor is there any other happi- 
ness so precious and rewarding as that 
which grows out of the effort to become 
ever more and more closely identified 
with the source of all cheerfulness, 
strength, grace and holiness of charac- 
ter. 

How often we have been helped by the 
example of some noble Christian men 
or women, and we gain this help by fixing 
the heart upon them, studying them with 
admiring affection so that we may imi- 
tate them. Similarly, only in a higher 
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degree and with more zealous endeavor, 
should we fix our hearts upon God. He 
has given himself to the world in Jesus 
Christ on purpose that we may be able in 
some measure to understand him and 
follow in his steps. To have the mind 
and the heart thus fixed upon him pro- 
tects us from the power of temptation, 
inspires us with heavenly ideals, directs 
us in the way of.his will for us, and se- 
cures us the present and eternal delight 
of his tender fellowship. 





In Brief 


W. C. T. U. leaders generally have repudi- 
ated Mrs. Nation’s methods, while admiring 
her courage and sympathizing with her aim. 


Rev. E. M. Noyes’s thoughtful article on 
The Twentieth Century Prayer Meeting will be 
followed by a symposium on the subject and by 
suggestive articles on the way various pastors 
conduct this service, so vital to the church. 








The trustees of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary are appealing for increased endowment. 
Shrinkage of interest rate has seriously af- 
fected it as it has all other educational institu- 
tions. They are asking for half a million dol- 
lars. 





The British papers are full of most inter- 
esting matter relative to the dead queen. Dr. 
Joseph Parker, in the British Weekly, tells 
how he, a sullen republican in spirit, was 
hypnotized into enthusiastic cheers for the 
queen the first time he saw her, her gracious 
presence and smile melting his sullenness. 





Are you an optimist or a pessimist? Sup- 
pose you decide the question according to the 
definitions which a college president gave at 
the Auburn Seminary Conference last week : 
** A pessimist is one who is satisfied that what 
ought to B® will never be, while an optimist 
is one who f satisfied that what ought to be 
will surely be.” 


It may be true, doubtless is true, that the 
multiplication of sects in this country now is 
not as rapid as it used to be. But they still 
are numerous. A recent census of the reli- 
gious preferences of the people of the city of 
Buffalo, N. Y., taken in one day by two thou- 
sand workers, disclosed not less than forty- 
three different sects there. 








A professor in Warsaw University lectured 
before St. Petersburg savants last week on 
the antediluvian race of giants discovered by 
him in north Russia, whose skeletons measure 
three meters in length and are perfectly pre- 
served in the smallest detail. Parents now 
can answer with less qualms of conscience the 
questions of children brought up on Jack the 
Giant Killer and similar literature. 





The latest compilation of statistics of the 
Friends in this country show that, whereas 
during the past year there have been 924 
deaths among the adherents of eleven of the 
yearly meetings, there have been only 772 
births. The American Friend, commenting 
on this suggestive fact, admits that the de- 
nomination has no present ground to hope for 
growth if it depends solely on birth increase. 





The public, while it must suspend judg- 
ment on the tragedy in Arlington, N. J., until 
the affair is investigated judicially, cannot be 
restrained from noting how easy it is for a 
clergyman’s good name to be ruined and life 
imperiled if a woman sees fit to arouse the 
jealous anger of a husband. On the other 
hand, in no calling is it easier for a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing to prey upon the defenseless 
than in the calling of the ministry. 


Editor Hoss of the Christian Advocate, 
Nashville, is after Editor Buckley of the 
Christian Advocate, N. Y., for saying that 
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“From Wesley through the long line Metho- 
dists have cousidered the eldership as an 
order distinguishing the person who receives 
it from the laity, not in the sense of mere 
office, but of a special divinely originated vo- 
cation.” Dr. Hoss says that that opinion is 
Methodist High Churchmanship ; and he will 
have none of it. 





Bishop Warren of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church uses Zion’s Herald to “gently lift 
into the pillory of ecumenical publicity and 
placard as an instructive example of immor- 
tal mendacity ” the ancient allegation that the 
early Methodists were indifferent to or hos- 
tile to learning. He claims that from 1784 to 
1884 the Methodist Episcopal Church estab- 
lished 225 classical seminaries or colleges in 
this country, or one every fifth month 
“through a hundred toilsome years.” 





Close upon the transfer of Prof. F. K. San- 
ders from the college to the divinity school 
faculty of Yale University follows the ap- 
pointment of Prof. Charles F. Kent to the 
chair of Biblical literature at Yale. He now 
occupies a similar position at Brown Univer- 
sity and is one of the ablest of modern Bibli- 
cal scholars. Yale is certainly making some 
serious depredations on her neighbors upon 
the North and East these days, but that 
comes, we suppose, of being 200 years old. 





The episcopal polity does not seem to be 
working harmoniously in the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal fold. Bishop Turner, the 
senior bishop, having claimed the right to ar- 
range the order of episcopal visitation, his 
fellow-bishops opposed his claim. Where- 
upon he resigned his position as “chairman 
of the House of Bishops,” and in a letter to 
the church at large affirms that the next Gen- 
eral Conference would better elect an arch- 
bishop or metropolitan, or some kind of an epis- 
copal chieftain, if it desires the peace and har- 
mony of the church. 


The Herald and Presbyter takes Prof. Her- 
rick Johnson of McCormick Theological 
Seminary severely to task because, in a recent 
letter of advice to one who had asked for a 
list of twelve books which every clergyman 
should have in his library, he did not include 
sound works on Calvinism by Presbyterians 
in good standing, and did include the works 
of Professors McGiffert, Driver, Briggs, Sal- 
mondand Clarke. The Herald and Presbyter 
comes nearer being a voice from the tombs 
than any other journal which we receive. 





The public relations committee of Hartford 
Theological Seminary has gathered interest- 
ing information concerning the religious char- 
acter of college students. Returns from fifty- 
two institutions, including nine state univer- 
sities, show that seventy per cent. of the sen- 
ior classes are Christians. In eight colleges 
all the seniors are Christians. Out of 212 
candidates for the ministry in these insti- 
tutions, forty-nine are looking definitely 
toward the foreign field. These facts show 
that Christian influence is stronger than ever 
before in colleges and that it encourages the 
self-sacrificing type of Christian character. 





The school of theology of Boston University 
makes an appeal for more money, and offers a 
comparison with Congregational schools which 
ought to set their trustees to thinking. Ac- 
cording to this statement the annual expenses 
of Andover, Hartford and Yale Seminaries 
last year aggregated $156,591, with twenty- 
five professors and 171 students. The ex- 
penses of the Boston school were $24,809, with 
eight professors and 178 students. If this 
Statement is correct, it seems to us, in view 
of the considerable number of Methodist stu- 
dents trained in this school for Congrega- 
tional pulpits, both that larger funds ought to 
be raised for the Boston school and that some 
method of consolidation of the three Congre- 
gational seminaries ought to be considered in 
the interest both of economy and efficiency. 
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From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Not a few of us who heard Will R. Moody 
at the Boston Congregational Club, the other 
night, were inclined to say as we came out, 
“He is the son of his father.” It is not the 
mere physical resemblance, though the build 
of the younger man is sufficiently like that of 
his father té identify him. But certain char- 
acteristics of his brief but effective address 
constantly brought the great evangelist to 
view. Will Moody, like his father, goes 
straight to the mark. He had, indeed, a brief 
sentence of courteous acknowledgment of the 
generous applause with which he was received, 
but he then plunged into his subject, the 
present opportunity for revival work. He too, 
like D. L. before him, deals with the concrete 
rather than with the abstract. He uses every- 
day illustrations. He puts himself in the 
place of the man outside the churches and 
thinks what under those circumstances would 
attract him to religious services. This prac- 
tical quality, so eminently characteristic of 
the founder of the Northfield schools, is bound, 
I believe, to emerge more and more conspicu- 
ously in the administrative work of the son, 
and I should not be surprised if he developed 
more than the ordinary ability as a platform 
speaker. He is not less warmly evangelical, 
not less in earnest in his desire to lift this 
world ott of its sin than was his father, and 
he is singularly free from all blemish of pride 
of descent and of undue valuation of his 
own importance to the world. His many 
friends, who have watched him carefully dur- 
ing the past year, as great burdens have been 
laid on his young shoulders, have rejoiced to 
see how steadily he was carrying himself. 

* 4d - 

Another mark of the younger Moody proph- 
esies a larger influence in certain circles than 
the father ever exercised. Will Moody is a 
Yale graduate, has traveled widely and has 
kept apprised of the movements of modern 
thought. He is in certain sense a cosmopoli- 
tan, and has the culture as well as the train- 
ing of a university. He will understand bet- 
ter than his father did the position and the at- 
titude of exponents of the so-called “new” 
theology, like Dr. Gordon and Dr. Munger ; he 
will never declare war against the higher 
critics and he will look for every possible 
point of affiliation between himself and men 
of other schools of thought. To have sucha 
man at the head of the Northfield movement 
will be a positive gain to it. 


oe 

When will the old-time conception of the 
diaconate yield to a more sensible and worka- 
ble theory? I have been serving lately ona 
nominating committee to name two deacons 
for short terms of service. We went to men 
in every way qualified for the office, but were 
met with the excuse that they were not suited 
to the position. In the mind of every one 
among at least a half-dozen approached was 
the same notion of what a deacon ought to be; 
they saw snowy white hair, a dignified mien, 
ability to offer long and prevailing prayers 
and a congenital disposition for visiting the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction. 
Now, as a matter of fact, in the church to 
which I belong there happen to be only two 
men with snowy white hair, and they are 
already deacons, so what were we todo? The 
fact is, while the churches in seeking a min- 
ister today covet a modern man and never 
think of going back for their ideal to the old- 
time New England clergyman of a generation 
ago, the inherited conception of the diaconate 
still persists in many places, much to the in- 
jury of the churches and to the sidetracking 
of men who ought to be serving as standard 
bearers. As the missionary said, when he 
was criticised for the caliber of the church 
members in a rough community, “If the Lord 
wants a church at Rock Bottom, he will have 
to make it out of material already there.” 
And if our churches are to be manned with 
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proper officers we must utilize the material 
now available, the presidents of our Endeavor 
Societies, our doctors, lawyers and business 
men, and not try to fit the material of today 
into the mold of long ago. I hope to see the 
time when the name and office of deacon shall 
not be looked upon with aversion by so many 
earnest, sensible, competent Christian men. 
* * 

Reference has been made to the influence 
which the Oberammergau Passion Play had 
upon the late Governor Wolcott, when he ob- 
served it last summer. Asked by a friend 
how it affected him, he said: “I had to goto 
my room and think it all over.” A Brooklyn 
minister, who was also at Oberammergau last 
summer, was telling me recently of the change 
in the attitude of an Oxford man by whose 
side he sat during the entiredrama. This Ox- 
ford scholar told my friend at the outset that 
he had no sympathy with the underlying reli- 
gious motive and no special interest in the his- 
toric events which the play portrays; he was 
simply there, like a multitude of tourists, to 
see a far-famed spectacle. As the play went 
on, my friend noticed a change from hour to 
hour in the temper of his companion; he grew 
more serious, seemed to be more profoundly 
moved, and when the final thrilling scene had 
been enacted and the great company arose to 
disperse, he turned, with tears in his eyes, 
and said, in substance: “I want you to un- 
derstand that my feeling about this matter has 
undergone acompletechange. There is some- 
thing tremendously affecting about this story 
of the Nazarene, this mystery of his life and 
death. It is a story that has mastered the 
world, and I confess that it has mastered me.” 

* ® + 

In all that has been said proand con respect- 
ing Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest story, 
Eleanor, not too much emphasis has been 
laid upon the distinctively Christian element 
in the book. Many of us had been hoping 
that Mrs. Ward would sometime present a 
fairer and more winsome type of the Chris- 
tian believer than appeared in Robert Els- 
mere, David Grieve or Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
and in the most attractive figure of this new 
book, Lucy Foster, our desire is to a large 
degree met. To be sure, she is not set forth as 
an aggressive, evangelical Christian. Mrs. 
Ward could hardly have made her that, but all 
that is strong and generous and beautiful in 
Lucy Foster’s character is rooted in the old- 
time Vermont religious tradition and atmos- 
phere in which she had grown up. She 
broadens as she comes in contact with the 
enlarging influences of old world life, but there 
is no hint that she shifts to any extent her 
personal religious point of view. 

+. ® * 

As for the main character of the book, Elea- 
nor herself, what is the story of her tragic life 
but the depiction of a genuine conversion 
from passionate envy and a blind self-will to 
glad acceptance of the Christian law of sacri- 
fice? This Mrs. Ward could not represent— 
and we would not want to have her—in the 
conventional fashion, but that the plain, lov- 
ing words of the priest, unfrocked, but still 
loyal to the central truths of the Holy Catho- 
lic Church, had a great influence in effecting 
this transformation, the whole movement of 
the story goes to show. There is not a finer 
passage in any of Mrs. Ward’s books than 
that in which this priest called Eleanor’s at- 
tention to the tremendous appeal of the Cross 
of Christ, and of the majestic human figure 
upon it. No woman could have written that 
were she not touched in the deep places of her 
life by the fact of Christ and his infinite 
meaning for mankind. I regard Eleanor as 
the most consistent, artistic and effective 
story which Mrs. Ward has written, but aside 
from its absorbing interest as a novel, and its 
wonderful understanding and setting forth of 
historic and modern Italy, it seems to me to 
show that Mrs. Ward has traveled far from 
that negative and critical mood out of which 
Robert Elsmere was born. 
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A Century’s Influence upon the Conscience of Christendom’ 


On an October day in 1885 a notable 
funeral procession left a house in Grosve- 
nor Square, London, and began its jour- 
ney southeastward to Westminster Ab- 
bey. It was one of the simplest that 
ever had the Abbey for its destination— 
only a plain, closed hearse, followed by a 
few mourning coaches, private carriages 
and hackney cabs. But it passed through 
a multitude the like of which had never 
thronged London streets before. Greater 
crowds there may have been, but none so 
singularly constituted or more generally 
grief.stricken. Thousands stood in Gros- 
venor Square; multitudes of the city’s 
toilers, each with his or her simple badge 
of sorrow, marked the route; while in Par- 
liament Street a host of deputations, bear- 
ing draped banners with such inscriptions 
as “Naked and yeclothed me,” “A stran- 
ger and ye took me in,”’ awaited the pro- 
cession and found their places in it as it 
passed. 

The Abbey was crowded with all sorts 
and conditions of men. The royal fami- 
lies of two great nations were repre- 
sented. So were both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. So were the costermongers and 
flower-girls of London. Indeed, it was 
the vast multitude of humble folk that 
added greatest impressiveness to the ob- 
sequies of a man concerning whom his 
biographer could truthfully say that he 
had ‘clothed a people with spontaneous 
mourning and was going down to the 
grave amid the benedictions of the poor.” 

Such was the public funeral of An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury. I have referred to him be- 
cause his life of eighty-four years cov- 
ered so much of the nineteenth century 
and because it illustrated so well the in- 
fluence of conscience upon the century’s 
life. ‘‘My Lords,” said the Duke of 
Argyll in 1885, ‘‘ the social reforms of the 
last century have-not been mainly due to 
the Liberal party. They have been due 
mainly to the influence, character and 
perseverance of one man—Lord Shaftes- 
bury.”’ -And so worldly wise a statesman 
as Lord Salisbury admitted this to be a 
true representation of the facts. 

Not long before his death Lord Shaftes- 
bury, in a conversation with a friend, re- 
marked: ‘‘ When I feel age creeping on 
me and know I must soon die—I hope it 
is not wrong to say it—but I cannot bear 
to leave the world with all the misery in 
it.” The words were characteristic of 
the man who uttered them, and they are 
scarcely less characteristic of a sentiment 
which has steadily increased through- 
out Christendom during the century’s 
years. Men have been less able to rest 
in face of the world’s suffering, content 
to count it a part of the general order of 
things, than they were during the eight- 
eenth century. The temper of that age 
was philosophical. Its philanthropy was 
largely academic. The French philoso- 
phers and encyclopedists set ‘forth con- 
ditions with which they proposed to deal 
in a calm and dispassionate way, and the 
outbreak of revolutionary fury was due 
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in considerable measure to the impa- 
tience which hunger and nakedness gen- 
erally feel toward the philosophic tem- 
per. The philosophers poured out their 
theories upon a long repressed people as 
one might pour water upon quicklime to 
relieve its parched and thirsty look, little 
suspecting the inevitable ebullition. 

In England and America conditions 
and methods were different. The people 
had enjoyed generations of experience in 
self-government. The religious institu- 
tion of the church, while it had been mis- 
erably slothful and indifferent in its serv- 
ice of the people, had not in any consid- 
erable degree oppressedthem. Moreover, 
a great religious revival had taken place, 
growing up, it should be remembered, 
out of the church itself, at which ecclesi- 
asticism might look askance, but which it 
could not venture to persecute. This 
evangelical revival made its appeal mainly 
to the individual. It roused him pri- 
marily to concern for himself. But when 
it had its rightful way with a man it did 
what evangelical religion in its purity al- 
ways does—taught him concern for oth- 
ers and.the need of self-mastery that he 
might serve and lead them. The burden 
of the great evangelical leaders of last 
century was, ‘‘One is your Master, even 
Christ.”” ‘‘ All ye are brethren,”’ followed 
as the natural corollary to that proposi- 
tion. Hence it came to pass that the way 
was open for the social conscience to 
prove itself a greater force in the world’s 
life during the nineteenth century than 
ever before. 

It is necessary to remember, how- 
ever, that a distinction is to be made be- 
tween the merely sensitive conscience 
and the enlightened conscience. For the 
purposes of the kingdom of God it is 
quite as needful to educate as it is to 
arouse, though in point of time the awak- 
ening must precede the training, Henry 
Drummond’s favorite dictum, ‘‘No man 
is ever saved in his sleep,” being as true 
of societies as of individuals. 

An instance of this may be found in 
the experience of the famous evangeli- 
cal preacher, hymn-writer and friend of 
Cowper—John Newton. He began life 
as a sailor; and after he became a Chris- 
tian made several voyages as master of a 
slave ship. There is no reason whatever 
to doubt the absolute sincerity with 
which he records his gracious religious 
experience on some of his voyages or the 
honesty with which he caused thanks to 
be offered publicly in church on his re- 
turn from one of them, because it had 
been made without the loss of a slave—a 
rare occurrence, and one which speaks 
volumes for Newton’s humanity. He 
carried slaves in a day when the con- 
science of Christendom was not yet 
aroused upon this particular matter. 
But he lived to see a day when the con- 
sciences of goed men were not only 
aroused, but enlightened, with reference 
to the bitter wrong of it. If cultivated 
Englishmen or Americans had been 
told in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury that Christ’s law of love forbade 
the holding of slaves, they would very 


likely have treated the proposition with 
scorn, or possibly have admitted it as one 
of those principles, supposedly true in 
theory, but incapable of application in 
practice. They would have been reasona- 
bly sure to say, moreover, that the de- 
mands of colonial life and industry an- 
swered the question once for all, and that 
must be the end of it. 

But it was not the end. The end ap- 
peared only when agitators like Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Zachary Macaulay and 
later the American Abolitionists roused 
the conscience of Christendom with ref- 
erence to it; when men took sides upon 
it, grew restless and earnest and angry 
over it, complicated it with other ques- 
tions only to find that it persisted in re- 
taining its individuality, and finally 
awoke to the ultimate fact that the only 
way into social peace and health lay in 
following the dictation of Christ’s law 
concerning it. 

The period that often separates the 
awakening from the enlightenment of 
conscience is generally a time of suffer- 
ing for the individual. In the case of 
society it is that period of envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness which so 
often disfigures the history of great re- 
forms. It is the hey-day of the man who 
loves to belong to the “anti” party, 
whatever it may be. He has his uses. 
Let us honor him for some of the difficult 
tasks which he has accomplished even 
while we deplore. the destructive and al- 
together ungracious spirit in which he 
has too often gone about them. The im- 
practicability of the political Prohibition- 
ist and the scolding of the Anti-Imperial- 
ist today do quite as much to make people 
cross as to make them wise. The mass, 
even of good men, shrink from casting in 
their lot with those whose program is 
mainly negative. They remember that 
even the Abolitionist accomplished com- 
paratively little until he joined forces with 
those who made a great, positive demand 
for the preservation of free and well-or- 
dered government. 

In the century just ended the conscience 
of Christendom has grown sensitive. It 
can no longer be quiet in face of life’s 
sorrow and wrong. When Madame 
Darmestetter, in her New Arcadia, sang, 
Others shall learn and shudder and sorrow and know 
What shame is in the world they will not see, 
she ‘voiced the sense of an increasing 
multitude who fee] as never before that 
if one member of the social body suffer 
all the members must suffer with it. 

It was Lord Shaftesbury’s lot to illus- 
trate in an eminent degree this sensitive- 
ness of the social conscience. In a less 
degree he illustrated its enlightenment. 
He was a conservative in politics and in 
theology. But he could not rest in his 
conservatism while men suffered; nor 
could he rest in any program of mere 
protest. He originated or identified him- 
self with many diverse schemes of benev- 
olence. Some of them were wise and 
some were foolish ; but there was always 
oil enough in the lamps of the wise to 
make a very hopeful and enlightening 
glow even after time and the hour had 
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snuffed out the flickerings of the foolish. 
One secret of his success was that he was 
always after something which should 
make the permanent lot of the man he 
helped more tolerable and his chance 
in life larger. Lord Shaftesbury, Tory 
though he was, wrought at one of the 
greatest tasks of the century—‘‘a defini- 
tion of man,” to quote Professor Nash’s 
pregnant words, ‘that should take in the 
down-most man.” 

It is toward a social life lived in the 
light of such a definition that conscience 
has been forcing Christendom during the 
last hundred years, It is beside the mark 
to object that Christendom has moved 
with very unwilling feet toward this goal. 
Conscience is often obeyed unwillingly— 
so unwillingly, sometimes, that the res- 
tiveness almost obseures the fact of obe- 
dience. But it remains true that con- 
science, once thoroughly roused among 
Christian people upon any large matter, 
is a more persistent and troublesome an- 
tagonist to sloth and wrong-doing at the 
beginning of the twentieth century than 
ever before, and that this same conscience, 
when scientifically enlightened, has be- 
come the most irresistible force that 
modern society knows, 


Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


Memorial Services for the Queen 

Aside from the official demonstration 
at the passing of England’s greatest sov- 
ereign, sorrow and reverence were as 
heartfelt here as in any city of America. 
The porte-cochére of the British legation 
is still draped.in b'ack and the English 
flag at half mast. On the news of her 
death and on the day of her funeral, all 
the fligs upon the public buildings were 
lowered. The memorial services were 
held at historic St. John’s, where Sir Ju- 
lian Pauncefote attends. Admittance 
was by ecards sent from the British em- 
bassy. These were taken at the door by 
servants in mourning livery. The chan- 
cel and columns were hung with purple 
draperies caught up with palms, white 
lilies and roses. All the diplomats were 
present as well as the officials of our own 
government. Sir Julian met the Presi- 
dent at the door and walked with him to 
his pew. At the close of the service he 
escorted him down the aisle. The rector, 
Dr. Alexander Mackay-Smith, D. D., with 
other clergymen, conducted the service, 
which followed ‘‘ The order for the burial 
of the dead.” Bishop Satterlee made a 
brief but beautiful address. The streets 
about the church were thronged with peo- 
ple, who stood in respectful silence till the 
church was emptied and the last carriage 
had rolled away. 


The Marshall Centennial 

It is not often that four joint sessions 
of Congress occur dur.ng the short ses- 
sion. This is a centennial, as well as an 
electoral and inaugural, season. These 
Oficial assemblages are always in the 
House, the largest room in the Capitol, 
and it is a tight squeeze to provide seats 
for all who have a right to the floor. Ex- 
tra chairs are brought in, and the Demo- 
crats go over to the Republican side, ap- 
parently relishing the change, while the 
Senators take the vacated seats. The 
Marshall centennial was not heralded by 
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a procession, but I fancy that the robed 
and dignified first Chief Justice, gazing 
over the city from his stone easy-chair, 
received the silent salute of most of the 
people who passed up Capitol Hill to do 
honor to his name and fame. The Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet and, of course, the 
justices of the Supreme Court were there. 
In the galleries were many representa- 
tives from bar associations here and else- 
where, also nearly fifty Marshall descend- 
ants and relatives. 

Chief-Justice Fuller presided over the 
exercises. His slight form, clear-cut face 
and snowy hair and mustache made up a 
presence almost as ethereal as the shade 
of the illustrious jurist which he evoked. 
But there was nothing ghostly in his rapid 
sketch of the first Chief Justice as an ex- 
pounder of the Constitution. The public 
schools made much of the day, and in the 
evening there was, at the Arlington, a 
grand banquet for lawyers, with Mr. Wil- 
liam Wirt Howe of the American Bar 
Association as toastmaster. Justice 
Marshall’s statue, bust, portraits and de- 
cisions are a part of the capital. For a 
generation of years he presided over the 
most august body of the nation. 


Marshall Hall 

There is a beautiful spot down the Po- 
tomac below Mt. Vernon and on the op- 
posite shore, now given up to planked 
shad and merrymakings, that is a name- 
sake of the great jurist. The hospitable 
colonial home is well preserved, many of 
the out buildings remain, and not to spend 
a few hours on the green lawns of Mar- 
shall Hall is to miss one of the pleasant 
outings which the surroundings of Wash- 
ington afford. The question was recently 
raised whether this mansion on the Mary- 
land shore had ever been the home of the 
eminent Virginian whose centennial into 
public office has just been celebrated. 
After consulting various guidebooks, en- 
cyclopedias and biographies in vain, and 
asking a number of persons who might 
have known but did not, I found an old 
gentleman in a basement bookstore on 
F Street, whose long life has been spent 
in the District and whose knowledge of 
men and localitiesis very accurate. ‘‘Was 
Marshall Hall ever a home of Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall?” I asked. ‘‘ Never heard 
so,” he replied. ‘‘ Don’t know who did 
live there, but whoever ’twas they gave 
it the name Marshall because it was hon- 
orable, like the name of Washington.” 
“Used to know the judge’s brother well,” 
he added. ‘“ We often talked together.” 
Somehow these words brought the justice 
nearer than all the speeches and articles 
of the week. I was looking into the dim 
eyes of a man who used to chat with John 
Marshall’s brother. 


The Counting of the Electoral Vote 

No superstition seems to attach itself 
to the fact that the counting of the elec- 
toral vote will fall upon the thirteenth. 
The votes are now arriving by special 
messengers from each of the forty-five 
states. California has provided a golden 
box in which to transmit hers. They are 
all placed in a steel safe in the Vice Pres- 
ident’s room. On Wednesday the votes 
will be taken from the safe and placed in 
two new, plain boxes, made for the pur- 
pose, and carried to the House. There in 
the presence of the two houses, with 
Senator Frye in the chair, the boxes will 
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be unlocked, the packages opened and the 
votes counted. Then it will be certainly 
known upon earth that William McKin- 
ley is elected President and Theodore 
Roosevelt Vice-President. 


The Inauguration 

Tiers of skeleton seats are rising around 
the Treasury and along the avenue. The 
investment, in view of the vicissitudes of 


‘early March weather, is something of a 


lottery. Tickets for the ball are in de- 
mand from all parts of the country. For 
those who feel unequal to the price, car- 
riage hire and dress involved, there will 
be the promenade concerts, when for a 
dollar, on foot and in street dress, one 
may see the beautiful decorations of the 
Pension Building, used for the fifth time 
for the inaugural ball, which is more prop- 
erly a reception. There is too great a 
crush for dancing. Any one who may be 
disturbed at thought of the President 
and Mrs. McKinley and the ex-governor 
of New York and Mrs. Roosevelt en- 
gaged in the giddy maze of the waltz on 
the night of March 4 may put the vision 
aside. Their progress through the rooms 
will not even be a quickstep, but a matter 
of difficulty, and with the aid of an escort 
to clear the way. 


The Logan Statue 

After a series of trials with the trans- 
portation companies, on account of its 
size, the statue of Logan has been brought 
to the city and placed aloft upon its ped- 
estal. A huge canvas bag is drawn over 
it, from which the horse’s ears protrude. 
It looks like an enormous camel with del- 
icate, prancing legs. When the wind flaps 
the sides of this white, grewsome thing it 
is enough to frighten the children who 
play in the park in the daytime and the 
colored youth who stroll through it at 
night. It is hoped that the unveiling 
may be soon. 


Mt. Pleasant Church 
Last Sunday Mt. Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church received twenty-five mem- 
bers, fourteen on confession. This makes 
the membership within twelve of 400. 
Not a select and exclusive set, but an 
elect company, who crowd themselves to 
welcome strangers, and who long to break 
down the middle wall of partition and 
cover their building lot with an ample au- 
ditorium. Their benevolences last year 
averaged $3 per member and home ex- 
penditures $15. The men’s club registers 
100, and its recent meeting was addressed 
by Representative Roberts of Massachu- 
setts on Good Citizenship. Rev. M. Ross 
Fishburn and his wife are greatly beloved 
and appreciated in their active parisb. 
Feb. 8. 





The generation, we are told, needs a new 
presentation of Christianity. It may be so, 
but how is it to be given? Not in new in- 
tellectual speculations or philosophical the- 
ories, but in new men, possessed, as those old 
Puritans were possessed, by a faith in God 
which quickened the conscience and governed 
the life. Their strength lay not in their meth- 
ods, not even in theig stern law of life, least 
of all in their organizations, but in their per- 
sonal godliness. Emphatically they are serv- 
ants of God. In some respects our idea of that 
service may differ from theirs. But at least 
let our loyalty be as pure, our enthusiasm as 
fervid, our obedience as absolute.—J. Guin- 
ness Rogers, D. D. 
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By Edwin Asa Dix, Author of ‘‘ Deacon Bradbury ”’ 


CHAPTER VI.—CONTINUED 


For a long time overstrained Mrs. Coe 
continued to cry—first vehemently, copi- 
ously, then more quietly—while her daugh- 
ter’s fair fingers stroked her hair or 
clasped her hand, or gently busied them- 
selves in similar little offices that spoke 
sympathy and alliance more openly than 
words would have done. Gradually the 
mother, relieved by the paroxysm of grief 
and weeping, regained composure, but 
with determination unchanged. This de- 
termination she imparted to ’Vinie, say- 
ing little of the morning’s events, and 
seeing as she talked that even the little 
was unnecessary. The daughter seemed 
to divine the whole affair by some swift 
intuition or long-accumulating percep- 
tion, and, while startled and keenly dis- 
tressed, she uttered no word to turn or 
dissuade her mother, partly as seeing the 
futility of any remonstrance and partly 
as impulsively indorsing the act. She 
forbore, as did the other, all direct con- 
demnation of her father. 

Mrs. Coe’s face from the time that her 
husband had laid rough hands upon her 
had never parted with a certain fright- 
ened, yet fixed, expression, as of a new, 
butirrevocable, realization of tragic facts. 
Rising, she insisted that ’Vinie should 
eat a little breakfast, and, going upstairs, 
she proceeded mechanically to gather to- 
gether her things. Her daughter soon 
followed her. 

‘“‘Mamma,”’ said ’Vinie, timidly, ‘‘I’ll 
stay.” 

Mrs. Coe looked up, for the moment 
disconcerted. Her daughter’s moral de- 
sertion would have been a hard additional 
thing to bear, though it would not have 
shaken her purpose. But ’Vinie’s was 
no desertion ; rather truest loyalty. 

“O, it’s for you!” she cried, catching 
her mother’s glance. ‘Did you think it 
was because I wanted to? You know 
how I just ache to go with you. But 
what could you do with me? And there 
are the boys to look after. You know 
that the thought of them is ’most killing 
you, this very minute.” 

“O, ’tis, ’Vinie!” cried the mother, 
miserably. ‘I can’t leave ’em; an’ yet 
I can’t take ’em. Ef ’twas jest me an’ 
Garrett, how plain an’ simple things 
would be. But things never do seem 
plain an’ simple f’r anybody.” 

‘*T’ll watch over the boys,” ’Vinie said, 
simply. 

“But you can’t stay here an’ do th’ 
work,” argued Mrs. Coe, anxiously. ‘‘It’s 
too much f’r ye. I would’t hear to it.” 

“Don’t you worry about the work, 
mamma,” responded the daughter, with 
a little disdainful toss of the head. ‘“T’ll 

-do what I’ve always done ; but pa’ll have 
to get some one in to do the rest, if he 
wants it done at all. That’s one of the 
ways he’ll see what youve been to him— 
though it’s the littlest way of all.” 

The elder woman paused in her ab- 
stracted sorting out of her possessions. 

“What can I do?”’ she uttered, appeal- 
ingly. ‘‘I can’t go off an’ leave ye all, 
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this way. I can’t!” Then the memory 
of the morning brought back the past 
years. ‘‘An’I can’t stay,” she exclaimed 
swiftly, decisively. ‘I can’t! Why, I 
e’d no more”— She broke down again. 
Agitated ’Vinie could be of little com- 
fort, though comfort was so sorely needed. 
In a minute or two Mrs. Coe had recov- 
ered herself, and rapidly went on with her 
task. There was an old packing-trunk in 
the attic, now filled with winter bedding 
and clothing folded away in tar and cam- 
phor until the coming of cold weather. 
This trunk, which had belonged to Mrs. 
Coe, the two emptied and brought into 
the bedroom. As the mother worked, 
silently aided “by ’Vinie, her face never 
softened its expression, and there was 
clearly no faintest weakening of her des- 
perate resolution. In fact, her face grew 
steadily harder. Impressions, recollec- 
tions, came tumultuously into her mind. 
Countless long forgotten or excused in- 
cidents of her husband’s behavior toward 


_ her clamored now for recognition and re- 


view. Instances of his behavior toward 
others, his harshness and incivility and 
lovelessness, pressed forward at the same 
time. Rumors that had reached her ears 
of the trouble at the post office some 
weeks since took on sudden and definite 
meaning. ’Vinie’s unguarded reports of 
the very night before, anent the fire and 
Coe’s believed complicity, flashed before 
her, showing his status in still another 
loathsome light; and she started, for a mo- 
ment, to find that she could now give full 
credence even to his alleged incendiarism. 
The riot of feeling, passing so swiftly into 
revolt and rebellion, had become revolu- 
tion. For the first time she was seeing 
her husband with alien eyes, and she saw 
him in all his detestedness and ostracism. 
And her lips compressed themselves with 
keener and keener scorn. 

Coe, who had returned to the house, 
came stalking up the stairs, uneasy, yet 
with a bold front; but his wife positively 
and with few words forbade his entering 
the room. He felt an odd powerlessness 
as he claimed permission ineffectually. 
She would not speak-with him further, 
and after a minute he stalked down again, 
rebuffed. The sight of the uncleared 
breakfast things on the table below gave 
him an indefinable little shock as he 
passed through the kitchen and wandered 
aimlessly out to join Sol in the fields. 

The Westbury stage always left the 
Corners at elevenintheforenoon. ’Vinie 
volunteered to go down town and instruct 
the good-natured driver to pass the Coe 
house and take up her mother and the 
trunk, and she hurried off for this pur- 
pose. She found the driver among the 
knots of people which, all the morning, 
had been forming and dissolving about 
the scene of the fire, and, drawing him 
aside, imparted her errand quietly and 


_ with an injunction to say nothing about 


it. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Coe, trembling, ener- 
getic, had been seized with a new and 
compelling impulse, and had begun to 
pack little Garrie’s things in along with 
hers. From: time to time she slipped 


noiselessly into the adjoining chamber, 
where both the boys, with the limitless 
somnolence of unburdened childhood, 
were still sleeping soundly. Garrie had 
ceased to toss and turn since the hours of 
the night, and his delicate, wistful little 
face had lost its lines of vague restless- 
ness and disturbance. He was her favor- 
ite. She bent over him with a great 
thrill. 

“T can’t leave him behind,” she whis- 
pered to herself, her lips softly touching 
his cheek, ‘‘an’ I won’t. Garrett sha’n’t 
have everythin’.”’ 

Passing around the bed, she bent over 
and lovingly kissed the face of the other 
lad also, but when she went back to her 
packing it was to resume, with added re- 
solve, the gathering together of the 
clothes and small belongings of little 
Garrie. 

’Vinie returned, and was swift to in- 
dorse Mrs. Coe’s new plan, rightly divin- 
ing that without at least one of her cher- 
ished ones near her the mother heart 
must burst with yearning. The girl, her- 
self ardently aroused and wrought up to 
a high pitch of sympathy and emotion, 
showed a curiously swift and living com- 
prehension of the significance of what 
was happening, and appeared to enter 
into her mother’s feelings with an en- 
tirety and intensity which would have 
been thought to pertain only to one who 
had had far more deep and varied expe- 
riences than ’Vinie had ever encoun- 
tered. But hers was a life of the soul, of 
the feelings, of deep-prompted instincts 
and impulses that did not base on analy- 
sis or experience, and that yet rarely 
found themselves in error. She knew 
and shared her mother’s very soul on 
this day, though in silence, and. the 
mother realized it, through all her tu- 
mult of thoughts and determinations, 
and felt its uplifting, buoying help. 

Garrett Coe tramped back from the 
farther pasture for midday dinner, after 
all. He had stubbornly resisted the un- 
ceasing desire all the morning to come 
back sooner. He had held doggedly to 
his fence-repairing, telling himself that 
his wife’s sputter would shortly be over, 
and that she would quiet down and be 
deep in work by the noon hour. He 
found it impossible to imagine that her 
announced determination to leave him 
was seriously meant, yet he was thor- 
oughly disquieted and, had he confessed 
it, anxious and a prey to misgivings as, 
after telling Sol that he would see why 
dinner had not been sent out, he pressed 
back with growing unrest to the farm- 
house. 

’Vinie was in the kitchen, and he knew 
that he had lost a daughter as well as a 
wife when she informed him that the 
latter had gone away. Her tone was 
controlled, but something in it told vol- 
umes. He stared at her stupidly. 

‘‘Where’s the boys ?’’ he demanded. 

“She took Garrie with her. I sent 
Bruce down to school. I wrote him an 
excuse for being so late, and told the 
teacher that Garrie wouldn’t be coming 
again.” 
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“Took Garrie with her?” he began; 
and then, words failing him, he betook 
himself incontinently upstairs to verify 
these incredible things. There was no 
one there, and a glance around convinced 
him beyond cavil that two of the missing 
were not coming back. 

He stood there, looking vacantly around 
the familiar room, which, almost undis- 
turbed in its visible furnishings and its 
few small adornments, yet impressed him 
with a strange air of emptiness. He 
stood a long while, scarcely stirring, and 
many thoughts came and went. But his 
face betrayed nothing as he went down- 
stairs again. 

“Where’s dinner? ” he asked, curtly. 

“Tt’s ready. I got it, this time.” 

He grunted, perceiving a certain signifi- 
cance in her remark. ’Vinie set the hot 
dishes upon the table, and they ate the 
meal in silence. 

CHAPTER VII. A NINE DAYS’ WONDER 

“JT want t’ know!”’ 

It was Mr. Leavitt’s incredulous voice. 
The Westbury stagedriver had just 
driven in on his afternoon return trip 
and, having delivered at the post office 
his scanty bag of mail, lingered behind 
the screen of call-boxes long enough to 
impart his latest news. 

He had carried Mrs. Coe and Garrie 
over to Westbury in the morning, but his 
adroit questioning had failed to elicit 
from her any information as to the rea- 
son for the journey. On the way back he 
made it a point to pass again by the Coe 
place. The farmer was standing vacantly 
at the front gate, apparently lost in ab- 
straction, his gaze fixed idly upon the 
sandy road before him. The driver drew 
rein and accosted him genially: 

“Hullo, Mr. Coe. Druv y’r wife and 
boy over with me this mornin’.’”’ 

“Well, what of it?’ demanded the 
other, gruffly. 

“Thought y’d like t’ know they got 
there all safe. I took ’em right to her 
cousin’s door, trunk an’ all.”’ 

“Huh!” 

“They goin’ t’ stay long?” 

“F’rever, as fur’s I know or keer,” 
said Coe, briefly. ‘‘She’s left me. Drive 
on, will ye?” 

“Left ye?’ queried the astonished 
stage-driver. 

“Thet’s what I said, ain’tit? Y’ might 
as well be told fust as last. Women are 
all fools. Come, drive on.” 

“Th’ road’s free, I guess,’’ answered 
the driver, with spirit. ‘‘I’ll drive on 
when I git ready, an’ not b’fore.”’ 

“Well, when y’ git ready I’ll come out 
ag’in,” snapped Coe, turning from the 
gate. ‘Pity folks ain’t got a right t’.be 
let alone at their own door.” 

“O, y’re let alone enough t’ suit ye 
most o’ th’ time,” the indignant driver 
called after him, with a shake of his reins 
on the horses’ backs. ‘I’m willin’ t’ 
keep it up, f’r one,” and he trotted on 
into town. But it was big news, and, 
with the natural alacrity of one who had 
a successful “scoop,” he lost no time in 
disburdening himself of it at the center 
of intelligence, the post office. 

“T want t’ know!” repeated Mr. Leay- 
itt, most satisfactorily sensationalized. 

“Best thing she ever done,” warmly 
returned the driver, fresh from his out- 
burst against the husband. “I’d ought 
t’’ve gotten down an’ kicked him.” 
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He was muscular, but Mr. Leavitt sur- 
veyed him dubiously. 

“Y’d ’ve got kicked back,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘Garrett wouldn’t be any too 
easy t’ wrastle with. I wondered Mr. 
Reed c’d ’ve held him as long’s he did 
thet evenin’ here. An’ so he told ye him- 
self she’d gone? ”’ 

“‘Thet’s what he did.” 

“Sho! An’ she’s in Westbury—an’ 
took Garrie with her? Well, I declare!” 

Mr. Leavitt masticated the surprising 
information with difficulty but relish. 
Naturally he was also rather scandalized. 

“‘She’s run away, then. Thet’s what 
she’s done,’”’ he summarized, wonderingly. 

“Thet’s about it. Ef I'd been her, I’d 
’ve run away adern sight sooner. He’sa 
reg’larol’cur. I bet he’s hit her or some- 
thin’.”’ 

““Y’ don’t reelly think so?” 

“Yes, Ido. He’s one thet would.” 

“‘Well, well! Fust time anythin’ like 
thet’s happened in this town, as fur 
back’s I c’n r’member,” said Mr. Leavitt, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Gone an’ left him f’r 
good an’ all! I declare!” 

‘Well, it’s good sense,’ said the stage- 
driver, emphatically. ‘‘I never was one 
t’ see why a man an’ woman sh’d hev t’ 
stick t’ one another everlastin’ly, jest 
b’cause a parson’s spoke a few words over 
’em. Not ef they’re as badly used as I 
guess Mrs. Coe’s been. 

“Well, I don’ know,” deliberated the 
postmaster. “Paul didn’t set any store 
by divorces.” 

“He didn’t say anythin’ ag’inst sepa- 
ratin’,’”’ the other argued, ‘‘an’ thet’s all 
Mrs. Coe’s done. No, sir; I'll stick up 
f’r her f’r one, an’ I jedge everybody in 
town will. You see. But I wish I’d got- 
ten down an’ kicked him, as I said. Jest 
f’r luck.” 

A call for stamps interrupted the con- 
versation, and the driver made his way 
back to his team, moving out through the 
outer office. He exchanged a few words 
with some persons passing on the walk 
outside, and then jogged slowly on down 
the main street, accosting several whom 
he met and leaning sociably forward for 
a minute’s chat while the horses paused. 
In this way he contrived to disseminate 
his interesting news not only impartially, 
but quite widely, on his leisurely way to 
the Sayres, where he boarded. 

A little later in the afternoon Miss 
Lorinda Park, who had just heard the 


news through one of those whom the™ 


driver had told, hurried up to the Kem- 
bles to talk it over. The absorbing topic 
was under discussion there also. Mrs. 
Kemble and her sister, Miss Harvey, had 
found a verdict extremely difficult. On 
the one hand, they were naturally bitterly 
hostile to Coe since the affair of the fire, 
which had so closely affected the Kemble 


interests, and upon the redeeming fea-’ 


tures of which Mr. Kemble had not dwelt 
at injudicious length. On the other hand, 
the opportunity of criticising sharply a 
troubled sister’s revolutionary act was 
not one to be lightly thrown away. Mr. 
Kemble divined the conflict of ideas and 
viewed its development with secret glee, 
not alone as a humorist, but as an en- 
lightened psychologist. 

‘Well, what d’ you think of it ail, Miss 
Lorindy?’’ the two women demanded, 
turning to the new comer with a certain 
relief. 
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“Me? Well, I can’t say’s I approve.” 

“N’r I,” said Miss Harvey, with posi- 
tiveness. 

“Why, there, now,” Mr. Kemble re- 
minded her, ‘‘ you was jest a-sayin’ thet ’’— 

“No matter,” she interrupted, sharply. 
“T don’t care how good-f’r-nothin’ an’ 
wicked a husband is, it’s a wife’s dooty t’ 
stick by him.” 

“The way Letty’s stuck by me,” illus- 
trated Mr. Kemble. ‘An’ the way you 
hev, too, f’r thet matter, Sophrony.” 

Miss Harvey looked at him sharply, but 
his face was very innocent, and her sus- 
picions were lulled. 

‘“’Tain’t dooty on my part,” she said, 
‘but ’tis on Letty’s.” 

“Thank ye,” murmured Mr. Kemble. 

“*O, there, now, George, I didn’t mean 
thet. Do talk sense. An’ it’s dooty on 
Sally Coe’s. 

Mrs. Kemble felt instantly wary of ac- 
cepting this doctrine even by silence, not 
knowing precisely whither it might lead; 
and rather involuntarily she found her- 
self ranged with the defense. 

‘“‘There’s allers a limit even t’ dooty,” 
she said, scanning her sister alertly 
through her spectacles; “‘an’ I guess it’s 
been more’n reached in her case.” 

“Why, Letty, you said, a few minutes 
ago,”’ remonstrated. her husband. 

“T didn’t say anythin’ o’ th’ kind,” re- 
torted she. ‘‘You misunderstood me, 
whatever ’twas. I c’n tell y’ what: ef I 
sh’d ever git t’ be abused th’ way I reckon 
Sally’s been, I’d leave this house quick- 
er’n a wink.” 

**O, no, y’ wouldn’t, ma,” chaffed he. 
“Y’d jest turn ’round an’ abuse me back. 
An’ then I’d be th’ one thet ’d talk o’ 
leavin’.”’ 

Mr. Kemble’s way of putting things 
often left his hearers in doubt as to 
whether they were being complimented 
or the reverse, and his wife now felt this 
uncertainty. While she scrutinized him 
questioningly, Miss Park judiciously took 
up a new thread. 

“IT wonder whether she’ll stay on at 
her cousin’s right along,” she speculated. 

“Yes, think o’ thet,” added Miss Har- 
vey. ‘‘Th’ idee of her goin’ an’ quar- 
terin’ herself there on her relation, thet 
ain’t got any too much herself, I take it, 
an’ layin’ out t’ stay there on charity. I 
call it shameful.” 

‘‘How d’ y’ know she’s on charity?” 
demanded her sister, now fully aligned on 
the defensive. 

**How c’d she be on anythin’ else?” 
retorted Miss Harvey. ‘‘ Where c’d she 
git any money t’ pay with ?—unless she 
stole it, an’ I don’t jedge she’s done 
thet.” 

“‘I wish more people had your lenient 
way 0’ jedgin’, Sophrony,’”’ put in Mr. 
Kemble, with apparent heartiness. ‘It’s 
allers the right way o’ takin’ things, an’ I 
like t’ see it. Now, I’d’ve said thet most 
likely she must ’ve stole th’ ’— 

“George!” interrupted his wife, ‘“‘ You 
stop. I wish y’d talk serious once in a 
while. Th’ idee o’ Sally Coe’s takin’ what 
didn’t b’long t’ her!” 

“Then how’s she livin’ ?’”’ Miss Harvey 
put in with a note of triumph. 

-“P’raps she hed some little of her 
own,” hazarded Mrs. Kemble, vaguely. 

“Humph! I guess likely,” returned 
her sister, sardonically. ‘P’r’aps she 
hed a big wad o’ shinplasters an’ green- 
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backs behind a brick up th’ chimney, an’ 
a hull lot o’ silk dresses an’ di’monds an’ 
hosses ‘an kerr’ages laid by where they’d 
be handy; but I don’t believe it.” 

“‘Sophrony,’”’ admonished Mr. Kemble, 
earnestly, ‘‘it’s terrible t’ see you med- 
dlin’ with sarcasm, this way. Somethin’ ’]l 
come of it, some day, sure. I hate t’ see 
th’ habit growin’ on ye.” 

Miss Harvey was rather flattered at 
this tribute, as every one is when styled 
a satirist. It was Mrs. Kemble’s next 
word, but Miss Park deftly cut in again. 

“There’s one thing I like,” she said, 
“‘an’ thet’s Sally Coe’s d’termination, 
now thet her sperrit is up. Fire an’ wa- 
ter won’t move her. She may be wrong, 
an’ people may all shout at her thet she’s 
wrong; but those yieldin’ women ’re jest 
th’ ones thet won’t set down ag’in when 
they’ve once stood up. It’s splendid, I 
think.”’ 

“Yes, thet’s often come home t’ me,” 
murmured the storekeeper. 

“What d’ you think o’ th’ case y’self, 
Mr. Kemble?” went on Miss Park. 

“*Bout Mrs. Coe’s quittin’ home? 
Well, th’ Coes ain’t patronized our store, 
anyway, f’r a long while, so I don’ know 
as two of ’em goin’ away will make much 
diff’ rence in th’ trade.” 

““No, but sober, now.” 

Mr. Kemble met her mood for the min- 
ute. 

‘‘Well,” he said, ‘‘t’ tell th’ truth, f’r 
once my wife agrees with what I think.” 

The spectacles were turned on him in- 
stantly. 

“‘ What’s thet ?”’ questioned Mrs. Kem- 
ble, with suspicion in her voice. 

“I should say,” he hastily explained, 
“that f’r once I agree with what my wife 
thinks.” 

“For once?” she echoed, not fully ap- 

peased. 
. “Once among many times, my dear,” 
he assured her, witha bow. ‘‘ As fur as 
I e’n speak in Sally Coe’s place, I'd 
ruther run ag’inst St. Paul an Malachi 
an’ th’ Song o’ Solomon an’ all th’ Tables 
o’ th’ Decalogue t’gether, than house up 
f’r more ’n a day with sech a surly, ras- 
cally brute as thet precious husband 0’ 
hers.” 

It was firm, deliberate, emphatic speak- 
ing, such as Mr. Kemble was abundantly 
capable of when he cared to be. But his 
jesting manner quickly returned. 

“JT don’t want t’ be sowin’ seeds 0’ dis- 
content in my own household,” he added, 
apprehensively. 

“Never you fear, George,” returned 
his wife, coolly. ‘‘I guess I’m stony soil, 
or they’d ’a’ taken root long ago without 
your plantin’.” 

“Yes,” he admitted; “‘sometimes it’s 
powerfully hard to raise a crop, even 
with careful seedin’.” 

“Huh!” sniffed his wife, who had no 
retort ready. ‘‘Lorindy, you stay an’ 
take tea with us. Your table ain’t set, 
an’ there’s no use your goin’ home.” 

Miss Park assented cheerfully, and the 
discussion was later adjourned to the 
supper-table, where it was waged with 
undiminished interest. 

[To be continued.) 





As one country doth not bear all things 
so that there may be a commerce, so 
neither hath God opened or will open all 


to one, that there may be traffic in knowl- 
edge between the servants of God for the 
planting of love and humility.—George 
Herbert. 


Dr. Ament and His Critic 


BY SEC. JUDSON SMITH, D. D. 





Nothing could be more unexpected than 
‘*Mark Twain’s” criticism of Dr. W. S. 
Ament in the February North American 
Review. The source from which it comes, 
the object of comment, and the evidence 
on which the comment is based all occa- 
sion great surprise. ‘‘ Mark Twain” is a 
man of high personal character, with 
hosts of friends and admirers, warmly 
appreciative of real worth, and usually 
careful to deal only with facts. It is, 
therefore, the more remarkable that he 
should, in this case, hold up to public de- 
rision, in a most conspicuous place, upon 
a single newspaper dispatch, without fur- 
ther inquiry, a man of equally high per- 
sonal character engaged in missionary 
work 12,000 miles away. 

The article in which this arraignment 
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of Dr. Ament appears is the leading one 
in the Review, and this criticism is the 
first part of the article. Standing by the 
side of former President Harrison’s arti- 
cle, it is sure to attract very wide atten- 
tion.. Newspaper notices of it have al- 
ready been very numerous, and they are 
carrying this depreciation of a good man 
far and wide throughout the country. 

IIad ‘Mark Twain” taken thought to 
inquire after the truthfulness of the dis- 
patch at the rooms of the American 
Board, where Dr. Ament has been known 
and honored for more than twenty years, 
‘and where his own written narrative of 
the very events referred to in the Sun’s 
dispatch was on file, he would have 
learned the facts at once and would not 
have injured the name of an innocent and 
true man. 

Dr. Ament has helped the hundreds of 
homeless and helpless Chinese who es- 
caped the fury of the Boxers and endured 
the siege of Peking, and who are depend- 
ent on him for everything, in securing in- 
demnity for their losses and reinstate- 
ment in theirown homes. In doing this 
he has acted in accordance with a well- 
recognized custom in China, which holds 
a village, and especially the head men in 
a village, responsible for wrongs com- 
mitted there. And, as his letters plainly 
show, he has not used force to gain the 
result, but has appealed to the sense of 
justice among the people. He has se- 
cured fair indemnity, not thirteen times 
the losses; he has not used one cash of 
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what has been paid to recompense him- 
self or his.fellow-missionaries for their 
losses, or for the propagation of the gos- 
pel. In taking this course Dr. Ament 
has shown great wisdem and courage, and 
deserves not rebuke, but hearty praise. 
He has placed the burden of supporting 
these refugees upon the very people who 
robbed and drove them out; he has re- 
lieved the Christian public in America 
from the call for charity funds which 
would certainly have come; and he has 
set right a glaring wrong in the very 
place and among the very people where 
the wrong was done. 

The Board places unquestioning confi- 
dence in the narratives of Dr. Ament and 
the reports of his associates, and has 
no information from any authoritative 
source that they are not true. It has 
seemed necessary, in simple justice to 
Dr. Ament and for the defense of the 
truth, to send to Mr. Clemens the facts 
as they are known to the Board, and to 
give the letter conveying this explanation 
to the same public to which the arraign- 
ment has already gone. There is abun- 
dant reason to think that the judgment 
of all fair-minded men will commend this 
vindication of an honored missionary; we 
can scarcely doubt that Mr. Clemens 
himself, upon second thought, will join in 
this vindication. ; 





Queen Victoria and Farmer 


Taitt 


One of the most beautiful of the highly cul- 
tivated grounds of England is the “ Prince 
Albert Farm,” a mile or two from Windsor 
Castle. It was for many years under the su- 
perintendency of Henry Taitt, “‘ her Majesty’s 
chief servant,” a sturdy, honest, faithful 
Scotchman, upon whose good sense and fidel- 
ity Queen Victoria implicitly relied, and who: 
grew old in her service. The incident which 
follows comes directly from a relative of the: 
Taitt family. 

About fifteen years ago a severe cold, con- 
tracted on a journey to Dublin and aggra- 
vated by a return to Windsor before he was. 
well enough to travel, confined him to his. 
room, which he was unable afterward to 
leave. 

Next morning the Queen’s carriage was at 
the farmer’s door with a basket of delicacies. 
for him, and the Queen herself stepped out 
and went directly to him. ‘ What is the mat- 
ter, Taitt?” she said. “‘ What can I do for 
you?” “Nothing,” he answered. “I shall 
soon be better.” But the Queen saw that it 
was not so and went away greatly troubled. 
She immediately gave her private secretary 
directions to summon the surgeon general. 
The physician reported to the Queen that her 
old servant had not thirty-six hours to live. 
She again hastened to the room of the sick 
man. “I am comfortable,” he said; “ do not 
borrow trouble about me.” But she returned: 
“T am anxious. You have been a faithful 
servant. I want to do what I can for you.” 
Then she took a Bible from her pocket and 
asked permission to read from it. When she 
had finished she knelt and in the presence of 
his son and two daughters prayed. 

When she had bidden him good-by the son 
and daughter followed her, weeping, to the 
door. Turning to them in pity, she said: 
“Your father will soon be with his old mas- 
ter (Prince Albert) and with the great Mas- 
ter of us all, and let me say for your comfort 
that as long as I am on the throne of England 
you may be sure of a home here. The place 
held by your father will be given to his son.” 

A. H. ©. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Parenthood 


These are the years our God 
Lays down, and nothing loath, 
His scepter and his rod 
As he were tired of both. 
Bids men and women take 
His empire for a while, 
To ban, to bless, to make 
The children weep or smile. 


All power be yours, he saith— 
Over my little ones: 
The pewer of life and death, 
The power of clouds and suns. 
The power of weal and harm 
Be yours to have and hold: 
In you they shall go warm, 
In you be pinched with cold. 


Just for these Godlike years 
Ye shall not know th’ intense 
Pang beyond prayers and tears 
Of your love’s impotence. 
Be yours to make, to mar, 
This lovely thing I wrought, 
With love brought from afar, 
And my eternal thought. 


This fashioned I of joy, 
Much hope, without a stain, 
Pure gold without alloy 
Redeemed in mine own pain. 
For this the wine-press trod, 
Red-sanguined to the knee. 
Afterwards—saith our God— 
Ye will account to me. 


For every needless tear, 

For all the smiles unsmiled, 
For lonely wrong and fear 

Brought on any little child, 
Myself will exact the fee, 

A God of wrath and scorn: 
Better that day that ye 

Were dead ere ye were born. 


’ Contrariwise—his wrath 
Our Lord God put away— 
Your watchful love till death 
I will repay, repay. 


Lord of the skies and lands 

Take pity on thy dust, 
Strengthen our mortal hands 

Lest we betray thy trust! 
—Katharine Tynan, in The Spectator. 





“It is a great trouble to 

Religion in the me that I cannot always 
Queen's Home ear the children say their 

prayers,” confided the late Queen Victoria 
to a friend once when matters of state 
had been unusually pressing. We may be 
sure that nothing but the most urgent 
necessity was ever allowed thus to inter- 
fere, for family life at the palace was al- 
ways domestic, simple, genuine, and fam- 
ily religion was a reality, The Queen 
considered it her duty as a Christian 
mother personally to superintend her 
children’s religious training. Her own 
strong and simple faith is revealed in a 
memorandum she drew up many years 
ago, expressing her ideals for the Prin- 
cess Royal. It was her wish “that she 
should have great reverence for God and 
religion, but that she should have the 
feeling of devotion and love which our 
Heavenly Father encourages his earthly 
children to have for him, and not one of 
fear and trembling ; that the thoughts of 
death and after life should not be repre- 


sented in an alarming and forbidding 
‘view, and that she should be made to 
know as yet no difference of creeds, and 
not think that she can only pray on her 
knees, or that those who do not kneel are 
less fervent and devout in their prayers.” 
When complimented for knowing his cat- 
echism so well, the youthful Prince of 
‘Wales said, ‘It is mamma who teaches 
us.”” Family worship was strictly main- 
tained in the royal household, and the 
Queen’s own well-worn Bible and prayer 
book accompanied her on journeys. The 
example of the British sovereign cannot 
but have had its effect on English homes 
and refutes the claim that family religion 
is dying out. In the family of the Ger- 
man emperor the same custom prevails. 





The Father’s Good Night * 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


Jesus for more than a score of years 
was in a home environment where Joseph 
must have greatly influenced his devel- 
opment, and yet, in Protestant thought 
at least, Joseph is a minor if not minus 
factor in Jesus’ life. Mary, the mother, 
on the other hand, has been deified, and 
artists and theologians have striven for 
supremacy of loyalty in the Mariolatry 
cult. As a consequence, it will be diffi- 
cult to name off-hand pictures of Jesus in 
which it is hinted that he and Joseph 
were intimate, or that Joseph was aught 
but an appendage in the Holy Family. 
In exalting the miraculous and the ma- 
ternal, artists and theologians have done 
injustice to the normal and paternal. 
That much of the popular disposition to 
throw all responsibility for the religious 
nurture of children upon the mother is 
due to this traditional misinterpretation 
of the facts in the home at Nazareth, I, 
for one, believe. _ 

This unwarranted demarcation be- 
tween the function of the father and the 
mother during the formative years of 
childhood, this relegating the man to the 
task of bread-earning and rent-paying, 
and setting the mother apart for all the 
spiritual functions of childhood, is seen 
nowhere more clearly, perhaps, than in 
the conventional notions of the father’s 
and mother’s share in the close of the 
child’s day. In theory, at least, and too 
often in practice, the father is not sup- 
posed to be concerned about his chil- 
dren’s welfare at that time. In all the 
descriptive literature of childhood, in lul- 
labies and baby songs, why is it almost 
invariably assumed that the mother alone 
bids the child farewell at night, oversees 
its devotions and ushers it to the portals 
of ‘dreamland ? 

To be sure, economic conditions have, 
in days gone by, prevented and still do 
and will prevent thousands of fathers 
from being in the home at the time when 
the children retire. To the little ones of 
such parents may be rightly sung: 

Sleep, baby, sleep, 

Thy father watches the sheep, 

Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, etc ; 
or 


O sleep, my little baby ; thou 
Wilt wake thy father with thy cries, 


And he into the pit must go 
Before the sun begins to rise; 
or 


Father is tossing upon the sea, 
Timothy rocks at home with me; 
Weary of trumpet, cannon and knee, 
King of the cradle, sleep. 


But why should the children of poets 
and artists, ministers, professional men 
who have short hours of labor, and the 
ever-increasing class of men of leisure, 
whose children retire when they are in 
the home, be put to bed with never a 
thought by mothers or nurses that their 
fathers have any concern for them at 
that time of day? The plea of lack of 
time will not suffice—in these cases— 
nor will the plea that the father is too 
weary—for a romp and play with children 
followed by a quiet talk is both a tonic 
and sedative to jaded and rasped nerves. 

It is with no spirit of irreverence or 
mere iconoclasm that I approach this 
subject. I still believe that 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
But I plead for such intimacy between 
father and child, even in the nursery, that 
when the child has become an adult 
his memory of father’s companionship 
will be quite as vivid and consoling as 
that of mother’s care. Where this inti- 
macy is early cultivated, it is safer to 
predict that later intimacy which means 
so much to parent and child and lacking 
which home life is so barren. The ideal 
to be kept in mind is the relation 
which Horace Bushnell sustained to his 
daughters, not the relation which Edward 
Barrett had to his famous daughter, Eliz- 
abeth, and her brothers and sisters. 

George Eliot had a dual ministry of 
eventide in mind when she wrote of 


Two parents by the evening fire; 
The red light fell about their knees 
On heads that rose by slow degrees 
Like buds upon the lily spire. 


The father and the mother were to min- 
ister at the altar together, and there is 
much that can be done by the family in 
unison. Hymns may be sung, songs and 
poems memorized, the history of the day’s 
life on playground and in the schoolroom 
told, the family letters read, the suitable 
gossip of the neighborhood recounted, 
when parents and children are together, 
and a common joy diffusible. 

But there should be a time when the 
father is with the children alone, even as 
the mother is so much during the day. 
It will be his duty then to fan their 
filial love into brighter flame and in- 
tenser heat. During the day the mother 
is magnifying the virtues of the father to 
her children. It is his duty and privilege 
before slumber falls to let them know 
that she who is their mother is his para- 
gon and ought*to be theirs. 

He, too, should talk with them about 
God and to God. The feminine and mas- 
culine concepts of God are different, and 
too often children come to years of ado- 
lescence and maturity without any reli- 
gious teaching from the father, it being 
assumed conventionally that the mother 





* Sixth in the series on The Father's Responsibili- 
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is better fitted to deal with the child 
mind and heart. “Better fitted,” she 
may be, but not ordained by God to be 
the sole teacher. Who can say that the 
lack of virility and masculinity of much 
of our Christianity may not be due to the 
assumption that the natural, divinely- 
ordained instructor of religion in the 
home is the mother? 

The twilight period of confidence be- 
tween father and children may also be 
made a time when ethics in concrete ap- 
plication may be best taught. Infrac- 
tions of laws of domestic economy, esca- 
pades due to the exuberance of youth, 
the conflicts of the playground, or the 
jealousies and heartbreaks of the school 
life may come up naturally for adjudica- 
tion, at least for investigation and the 
taking of testimony. 

The time also may be utilized for the 
sowing of seeds of hero worship and the 
cultivation of liking for the romantic. 
Imagination and reverence sprout rap- 
idly in the gloom of dying day and com- 
ing night, and if the father will insist 
upon the child doing his share of imagin- 
ing and expressing his fancy, the vocabu- 
lary and narrative power of the child will 
develop rapidly. 

« In the best regulated and most Chris- 
tian homes there come times when wills 
clash, when tempers rise, when words are 
spoken in haste, and the guilt is often the 
father’s. Hard must be the heart of one 
who can leave the bed of his child: with- 
out having made atonement for wrong 
done to him. The later anguish of all 
such has once and for all been described 
by Coventry Patmore in ‘‘The Toys.” 
But if, perchance, the blame rests with 
the child after all due discount has been 
made for his immaturity and frailty, he 
will never be found in a more docile 
mood than at eventide, when the parent 
sits by the child’s bed or crib. 

For nearly seven years now there has 
not been a night when I have been at 
home that I have not had a quiet talk 
with my children, following frolic and 
often participation in getting them bathed 
and ready for bed. I cannot conceive 
how the time could have been better 
spent. We all know each other better. 
They have more knowledge, I more wis- 
dom. They imperatively demand my 
presence, and no guests or evening en- 
gagements prevent my obeying, for a 
time, at least. Often the tale or homily 
begun in the evening is resumed next 
morning before I arise, their beds being 
deserted for mine. 

AsI recall some of our many conversa- 
tions, both on the shallow and the deep 
things of life, 1am impressed anew with 
the opportunity which such relations be- 
tween father and children afford for early 
discussion of the mysteries of life and 
its gravest: problems of conduct. Father 
and child emerge from the colloquies 
wiser and better, the reason of the one 
and the intuition of the other, the experi- 
ence of the one and the ingenuousness of 
the other, contributing each to each.. The 
parent often has realized that ‘ta little 
child shall lead them.” 


If the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands 
vested, 

The fund ill-secured oft in bankruptcy ends, 

But the heart issues bills which are never pro- 


tes! 
When drawn on this firm of wife, children and 
friends. 


Closet and Altar 


In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength. 





I very often think, with sweetness and 
longings and pantings of soul, of being a 
little child, taking hold of Christ, to be 
led by him through the wilderness of this 
world. That text has often been sweet 
to me,*“‘Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter 


into the kingdom of heaven.’’—Jonathan, 


Edwards. 


The child’s fresh expectation and de- 
light in new surroundings and experi- 
ences is a choice possession for advanc- 
ing years. Who are we, that we should 
think that we have penetrated all the 
mysteries or tasted all the novelties of 
life? Though our hearts are shrunken, 
God’s work goes on. Happy is he who 
awaits what God sends with something 
of the child’s curiosity and more of the 
child’s unworrying faith!—J. O. R. 


Never be afraid of giving up your best 
and God will give you his better.—James 


Hinton. 


The less I can reach the divine point of 
view the more quietly do I subside upon 
the human ; and, in spite of appearances 
or in impenetrable gloom, give my hand, 
like a child in the night, to be led by the 
All-seeing Father hither or thither as he 
will.—James Martineau. 














Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest ; 
Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
For those that wander they know not where 
Are full of trouble and full of care ; 

To stay at home is best. 


Weary and homesick and distressed, 
They wander East, they wander West, 
And are baffled and beaten and blown about 
By the winds of the wilderness of doubt ; 
To stay at home is best. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 





There is a state of heart which makes 
truth credible the moment it is uttered. 
It is credible to some men because of 
what they are. Love is credible to a lov- 
ing heart; purity is credible to a pure 
mind ; life is credible to a spirit in which 
life ever beats strongly: it is incredible 
to other men. Because of that such men 
believe. It is of such a state, a state of 
love and hope, which makes the divine 
truth credible and natural at once, that 
Jesus speaks: ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed.’’— 
F. W. Robertson. 


Prayer and watchfulness bring us to 
God’s school, where we may trust him 
for the teaching. 


Teach us, O God, to remember al- 
ways that we are thy children and to 
go with singing hearts along our way 
of pilgrimage. Put the new song in 
our mouth, that its melody of praise 
may cheer our hearts when trials come 
rom 2 speak to others of thy presence 
and thy joy. Give us the childlike 
faith that rests upon thy fatherly 

vision for the life on earth and thy 

ge promise for the life that is to 
come, and in simplicity of trust and 
purity of love enable us to grow out 
of all stain of sin and deformity of 
character into thine image. |For Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 
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Suits and Skirts 
for Spring. 


New exclusive fashions for the coming season 
—suits and skirts which you will not find else- 
where. We are 
now showing our 
new Spring 
styles, and the 
new Spring Cata- 
logue and Sam- 
ples will be sent 
on the day you 
ask for them. 

A broad field 
for your selection 
—your choice of 
suits at $8, your 
choice of suits at 
$40, and at all 

ricesin between 
hat soundswell; 
but here’s the 
point of it: Every 
arment is cut as 
ashionably, tail- 
ored as well 
made of as good 
materials as if 
ou searched 
ew York for it, 
and paid more 
money. 

Made- to -order 
—of course, you 
object to “ ready- 
made” clothing 
—from the design 
and sample you 
choose. 
Suggestions for 
the Spring Warda- 
robe: 


New Suits For Spring, the fashionable 
of Paris about a se " sare $8 up. 
Silk Lined Suits Made of excellent 
throughout with taffeta, re y pat 

$15 up. 
New Skirts,jqrasnrinammages oom 
they are light weight, - - - ° $4 up. 

E , 

Rainy-Day Skirts, fossa 
materials, seas Hn Bete oy $5 up. 


Wash Skirts, Wenig i 
Wash Dresses, very 


We pay express charges everywhere. 





Our Catalogue of new Spring styles and the 
latest samples will be sent FREE, the next mail 
after.your request. Ifa garment ordered from 
us should not satisfy you, let us have it back. 
We will refund your money. Our aim is your 
satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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The Conversation Corner 





“ Beauty" 


ROM the various photographs of 
cats which have been sent me from 
time to time, either by the cats 

themselves or their friends, I select three 
for this Corner page. They all 
hail from New Jersey. The age, 
size and apparent dignity of one 
entitles him to the place of honor 
in: the center, especially as his 
letter is written in his own name 
and ostensibly in his own hand— 
I mean paw. So I will introduce 
him first—Judge Toddles, boys and 
girls. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: Please ex- 
tend my feline felicitations to Kitty 
Clover and the General on the result 
of the presidential election. {This 
was written in November, and the 
Judge had heard perhaps that on the 
day after the election the General ap- 
peared at the sybscription desk dec- 
orated in red, white and blue, and 
jubilant as the most loyal adherent 
of the “G. O. P.”—Mr. M.] I am 
sure that all the cats in the land are 
filled with felicity when they think 
of the ‘‘full dinner pails” of the next 
four years. I prefer to have mine 
filled with fresh meat three times a 
day, although my mistress thinks it 
makes me too fat. My present weight 
is sixteen and one half pounds, a gain 
of four and one-half pounds since my 
removal in a crate from my ances- 
tral home at Chatham. Morristown 
is a beautiful as well as historic town, 
and I am getting used to the firebells 
and automobiles, although I some- 
times long for the quiet country life, 
where I could roam at will over the 
fields, hunting for mice. 

I make it a point to lie out on the 
front steps Sunday mornings and 
watch the church-goers, often hear- 
ing their remarks, apparently made about 
me. My chief excitement in life is furnished 
by the dogs of the town, of which there are 
legion. I was chased up a tree by four im- 
pudent curs the other day, and was so scared 
I almost decided never to come down. My 
mistress had asked a friend totake my picture 
at eleven o’clock, and at one time she thought 
she would be obliged to have me “took” up 
in the tree. But at last I descended and the 
picture was taken; I trust you will like it. 

Your friend, ° 

Morristown, N. J. JupeE TODDLEs. 

It is a striking coincidence that at al- 
most exactly the same time that this dig- 
nified judge had to shin up a tree to save 
his life, our next door neighbor cat was 
pursued in the same way and climbed up 
a high telephone pole in double-quick 
time. The trouble was that after the 
dog had gone the poor puss could not get 
down and stayed there for hours in a cold 
November day. I did just what the 


Morristown lady thought of doing—I 
went to a chamber window and got a nice 
snap-shot of her. At last ladders were 
sent for; one man pulled the cat off her 
lofty perch and handed her to the one be- 
low ; she made a bound to his shoulders, 
ran down his back and leaped to the 
ground, to the great amusement of the 
children watching on the piazza. 

And now we must (as my old Greek 
teacher used to say) “pause and return,” 
and see about the othercats. Their let- 
ters are written by the little girls who 
own them ; that suits me better than cor- 
responding with cats, for I never quite 
know what to say to a cat! 

My Dear Mr. Martin: I am going to send 
you a picture of my cat. His name is Beauty. 
Don’t you think it isa good name? He had 
a Christmas tree and invited a cat friend to 
share it with him. They had on the tree a 
bottle of milk, a turkey wish-bone, a basket 
of animal crackers, a bag of pop-corn and a 





“ Judge Toddles” 


bag of catnip, all to eat ; a ball and ribbons to 
play with, and each a necktie to wear. They 
played together very nicely and did not get 
angry and growl at all. [What a good ex- 
ample !—Mnr. M. } 

Montclair, N. J. JOSEPHINE F. 


Who ever heard before of a Christmas 
tree for cats? Their gifts were certainly 
appropriate and useful, which is more 
than can be sometimes said of those 
Santa Claus selects for other folks. Now 
for No. 3, who is sitting for his picture on 
a stump! 


Dear Mr. Martin: My kittie’s name is Max, 
but I call him Maxie. My papa got him when 
he was about six weeks old. When we moved 
to Montclair we put him in a box with my big 
dog Nero, and they traveled in the box from 
seven o’clock in the morning until six o’clock 
that night. They thought a great deal of 
each other. When we want him to come to 
us, we whistle and he comes like a dog. 

Montclair, N. J. ELIsE P. 


I must protest again against naming a 
dog after the vain, cruel, wicked Nero! 
It is another coincidence that at the time 
I received this letter I had just heard 
of another New Jersey dog traveling in 
the same way all day long. But he had 
this card put on his box, with directions 
in rhyme (doggerel ?) something like this: 
I’m going by express, and Fay is my name, 

Bound to Northampton on the Boston and Maine ; 

This riding in a box isn’t any fun, 

Do let me out soon, so that I can run ; 

Thanks for some water and a bit of bread— 

Master will make it “all right”*if I get there be- 
fore I am dead! 

He had no cat for company, but I heard 
afterward that he fell in love with the 
cat in his new home when he arrived the 
next day—so the parallel holds good! 

Our next story was written by a New 
Haven lady about her cats: 

Let me tell you of our Ebony whom we have 
called the Water Inspector, for whenever he 
hears any one drawing water at the various 
bowls, he runs to see what is being 
done, and will put his big paws under 
the stream and play with it, and then 
push the chain down into the bowl as 
often as one puts it back on the marble. 
I have a small sponge in the bath- 
room, and while he is sitting on the 
marble he will hold up his chin and 
let me wash his face, neck and paws 
until his black fur shines like glass. 
His brother Buff, however, is terrified 
at a drop of water, and some one has 
to hold him tightly in order to wash 
his paws. Buff, on the other hand, 
has an insatiable longing for peanuts ; 
whenever the cracking of a nut-shell 
is heard, he runs at full speed to share 
the treat, while Ebony sniffs at them 
and runs away with unmistakable 
disgust. 

I have seen other animals, re- 
lated to you Cornerers, similarly 
afraid of water, so that their paws 
have to be held when they are 
washed! Have you ever seen 
them ? 

- Dear Mr. Martin: Please find in- 
closed —— cents for the “‘ Corner Cot.” 
Kitty Clover has a black kitten that 
is nearly as large as herself. Since L 
wrote you I found a little Pug Dog at 
a Sunday School picnic. My old Dear 
old Dog Dash went off and Died 
somewhere and I don’t know where. 
So. Pasadena, Cal. Tuomas G. 


That must be a very good dog to 
take Dash’s place, if he went, all 
alone, to a Sunday School picnic ! 

There are other cat letters—two 
or three anonymous ones! —but I 
know perfectly well what D. F. will say at 


this point. MM MSS) 





“ Maz” 
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The Greatest Week in History’ 


Vill. The Scene in the Garden 


By Rev. A. 


To the east of Jerusalem, across the 
ravine of the brook Kedron, on the west- 
ern slope of the Mount of Olives, is an 
inclosure with the most sacred associa- 
tions of any garden in the world, except 
that one perhaps half a mile distant from 
it, in which wasanewtomb. Itisashort 
walk from the busy city streets into its 
quiet peace. In the morning it is shaded 
by the hill; in the afternoon by the city 
wall. It is certainly very near, if not at 
the exact spot of the Gethsemane, the 
garden of the olive trees and the oil 
press. It was a favorite resort of Jesus. 
Luke hints that he used to lodge there at 
night when he was visiting Jerusalem. 
Judas conducted the police thither with 
confidence in fulfilling his agreement to 
find and betray his Master. 

A great library of volumes has been 
written to interpret the simple narratives 
of the three gospels concerning what 
Jesus passed through in this garden on 
the last night of his life. Probably no 
interpreter can go with assurance much 
farther into the meaning of that record 
than his own experience of trial has 
taught him. I find many things said about 
it which I do not understand. One needs 
the genius of a Milton to portray the feel- 
ings of the Son of God under the burden 
of a great disappointment, and even then 
he would be saved from absurdity only 
by what is called the license of poetry. I 
do not think a Sunday school teacher 
should ever attempt todo it. Itis enough 
to attempt to interpret the agony of the 
man, Jesus Christ, from what we know 
of his mission and of the circumstances in 
which it culminated. There we shall find 
a wonderful revelation of God shown in: 

1. The Prophet's sorrow. Jesus had en- 
tered on his Messiahship with an enthu- 
siasm which seemed exhaustless. He 
had found the meaning of it in the pro- 
phetic Scriptures of his nation, and it 
filled and fired his soul. He devoted him- 
self to bring good news to the poor, to 
set captives free, to give sight to the 
blind and liberty to the bruised. The 
outburst of insult with which his towns- 
people greeted his first announcement to 
them of his mission did not daunt him. 
His faith in men was as great as his faith 
in God his Father. Nordid that faith ever 
suffer more than atemporary eclipse. But 
as experience revealed to him the selfish- 
ness, the ignorance, the sordid aims of men 
and their want of faith in their kind, his 
hours of depression grew more frequent 
and distressful. Almost in juxtaposition 
appear his grief over the impending de- 
struction of Jerusalem, as he entered it at 
the beginning of the last week, and his 
exultation when some Greeks sought him 
in the temple. In the one he saw the fail- 
ure of his mission to save the nation he 
loved more than life. In the other he saw 
what kindled anew his confidence that the 
truth he revealed would renew mankind. 

His experience of sorrow culminated in 
the garden. He saw the growing opposi- 
tion of his people at last ripened into the 
fixed purpose of their rulers to kill him. 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 24. Text, 
Matt. 26; 36-46; Mark 14: 32-42; Luke 22: 39-46. 
International Lesson, Jesus in Gethsemane. 


E. DUNNING 


He had detected one of his own chosen 
apostles in a plot to betray him into their 
hands. He had found the other apostles 
without adequate knowledge of his mis- 
sion. He had come to the end of his work 
and was to die at thirty-three years of 
age. The weight of the doomed nation 
and of the world, lost in its blindness and 
sin because men would not see the way 
of deliverance, which was so plain to him, 
rolled on him as he lay prostrate under 
the olive trees waiting the approach of 
Judas. Can you not feel the awful mis- 
ery of the Son of Man in that hour? 

2. The Prophet's refugein sorrow. Jesus | 
was accustomed to long seasons of soli- | 
tary prayer, but none of them reveals | 
such struggles as this one. Its physical | 
signs indicate its intensity. ‘He kneeled | 
down,” “fell on his face,” “being in an | 
agony he prayed more earnestly.” Not | 
his death only, but all that it revealed of 
the character of men and the misery they 
were bringing on themselves and on the 
world, the poignance of grief that a sin- 
less soul feels over the sinfulness of his 
brother men was in that cup. He bare 
the sin of many and was counted with 
the sinners. Could he not have escaped 
from Jerusalem even at that late hour? 
To have attempted that would have been 
to confess that he no longer had faith in 
his mission, and to destroy the faith in 
him which was yet to work out what he 
sought. He saw that. The wickedness 
of men whom he sought to save made it 
impossible for the Father to grant his 
prayer for deliverance of himself from 
death and for their deliverance from their 
sin. He must die at their hands for their 
sakes. The last drop in his agony was to 
go three times for sympathy to the few 
friends he had left, and to find that they 
had not even anxiety enough for him to 
keep them from sleeping while on guard 
to protect him from the threatened incur- 
sion of Judas and the messengers of the 
priests who, they knew, were watching for 
an opportunity to kill him. He had put 
them there to be on guard for him while he 
struggled against the greatest of tempta- 
tions—to lose faith not in God only, but in 
men also. Now he exhorted them to 
watch and pray against their own temp- 
tation, which was to lose faith in him. 
Surely his counsel in that hour, to pray, 
will with his disciples outweigh every ar- 
gument against the utility of prayer. 

3. The Prophet's triumph over sorrow. 
That our Lord’s prayer was the irrepressi- 
ble necessity of an overburdened soul 
and that it was fully answered are made 
evident by all the record that follows of 
his arrest, trial and crucifixion. His 
weakness, if that can be so called which 
knits our hearts to him in human sympa- 
thy, is disclosed only when he is alone in 
the garden, even the three disciples whe 
were closest to him being too sleepy to 
realize the scene. His strength is un- 
yielding through all the shame and horror 
of the events that follow, till, with his last 
word of commitment of his spirit to his 
Father, his head fell on his lifeless breast. 

To the bereaved, the disappointed, to 
those whose work in Christ’s name seems 





failure and whose best friends fail them, 
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this scene in the garden is full of fra- 
grance always fresh to revive them. 
Many know what it is to have their dear- 
est wish confront a holy necessity that 
forbids its fulfillment, to face the will of 
God, which they would not have changed 
for worlds, yet which lays on them a bur- 
den that seems too great to be borne. 
But the sorrow of the Son of Man in 
Gethsemane has taught them to look up 
into his face and say: 


O Love divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On thee we cast each earthborn care, 
We smile at pain if thou art near. 
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Another Year of Famine 
BY REV. JUSTIN E. ABBOTT, D. D. 


The dark clouds of famine that have hung 
over India have not yet all passed away. 
Anxiety is again deepening over a large part 
of the Deccan and northern Gujarat. The 
early rains were unseasonable, and the latter 
rains have failed. The second crop, on which 
the Deccan largely depends, has had no 
moisture to promote its growth, and the al- 
ready ruined farmers have another severe 
year before them. Missionaries are troubled, 
for while they know that American and Eng- 
lish generosity has not run dry, it is doubtful 
whether the famine of 1901 will awaken the 
attention of those who gave before. There 
will be mitigating circumstances, in that gen- 
erally over India the crops have been good, 
and so by importation food grains will be 
cheap. The government will be better able to 
handle the famine in the restricted area, and 
migration to more favored spots is possible. 
All the same, the familiar sights of the last 
famine will be seen again in emaciation, 
nakedness and general wretchedness. 

It is unfortunate that it is in this region of 
distress that the work of the American Board 
lies. At Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Wadale, 
Rahuri and Sirur the missionaries are finding 
hearts and hands full again, and their homes 
have to be opened still to suffering children, 
who have none to give them food. But there 
is the hope that those who gave to the famine 


in 1900 will not feel it a burden to repeat their - 


gifts, and so help save a people alive and to 
touch their hearts still deeper with the gener- 
osity of a Christian land. 

It is too early to measure the moral effect of 
the famine. But it is proving a telling blow 
at idolatry, for the sufferings that have been 
experienced have convinced great numbers of 
the vanity of the gods they used to worship. 
The kindness of Christians, who aside from 
the government have been almost the only 
recognized agency for relief, has deeply im- 
pressed the people. The numbers now seek- 
ing baptism arelarge. Missionaries have gen- 
erally adopted the policy of refusing to bap- 
tize until the famine is entirely over and no 
worldly assistance is needed, lest those at- 
tracted merely by the loaves and fishes come 
into the church. And, speaking generally, 
there is a closer sympathetic relation between 
the missionaries and the people, both the ig- 
norant and theeducated. This kindlier rela- 
tion must bear fruit in no small measure. 

Aside from plague and famine, there is very 
little in India to attract the attention of the 
world. We are a peaceful land and not the 
home of sensations. Our politics are very 
tame, compared with what convulses Amer- 
ica. Next week a large political gathering 
takes place at Lahore. Representatives from 
all parts of India will be gathered there. 
India’s political needs will be reduced to the 
form of resolutions, intended for the ear of 
her rulers. Aside from its mere political in- 
terest is the choice of the man for president. 
His speech will be the chief interest of the 
gathering. Hon. N. G. Chandavarkar is one 
of the few reformers who is not afraid to act 
according to his beliefs. He was threatened 
with excommunication for going to England, 
but he does not hesitate on the public plat- 
form to speak in favor of religious liberty, of 
Christian missions and of Christ as the great 
example for men. It is interesting that such 
a man should so win the confidence of the 
Hindu public that he should be chosen to 
such a position of honor. It is but one of the 
straws showing that the progress of India is 
towards the good and the noble. 

Dec. 21, 1900. 





Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, addressing the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
said that “the Episcopal Church in America 
is really and truly Episcopated Congregation- 
alism.” 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Results of the Simultaneous Mission 


As was stated in this correspondence early 
in the autumn, the young ministers forming 


, the Secrooby Club determined to aid each 


other in evangelistic services during the win- 
ter. As far as possible meetings were held in 
the different churches at the same time. To 
almost every one of them there have been 
large additions. Many are under the care of 
the City Missionary Society and are rapidly 
advancing toward self-support. For the com- 
munities in which they are located they are 
social centers, and furnish the encouragement 
and stimulus which might be anticipated from 
social settlements. To the Courtland Street 
Church there were more than a score of addi- 
tions, nearly all on confession, last week, and 
perhaps as many more will be received at the 
next communion. One of the encouraging 
features of the work in these small fields is 
the response which is made to earnest Chris. 
tian effort and the comparatively short time 
required to develop a self-sustaining church. 
One of the larger and better of the churches 
organized and fostered by the First Church 
before we had a City Missionary Society is 
the Covenant Church, Rev. H. T. Sell, pastor. 
It now has a membership of about 400, a Sun- 
day school which fills all the available space, 
and has long been a restraining and morally 
stimulating influence in the community to 
which it ministers. Alive to the local needs 
of the times, the Men’s Club secured Judge O. 
N. Carter, one of our leading Congregational 
laymen, to speak on Some City Problems, Sun- 
day evening, Feb. 3. 


Creeds—Pro and Con 


Do those in use by the Congregational 
churches hinder their work? This question 
was discussed in the last Ministers’ Meeting, 
the affirmative being maintained in a paper by 
Rev. Mr. Dewhurst and the negative by Dr. 
A. R. Thain. The former thinks they arrest 
thought, overlook the personality which 
makes the creed and, although often held only 
for substance for doctrine, are in reality 
immoral in their effect on those who hold 
them. Yet he favorsa brief evangelical state- 
ment as a confession of faith. Dr. Thain does 
not believe that the creeds adopted by our 
churches have kept any considerable number 
out of their fellowship. Nor does he see that 
creedless churches, like the Unitarian and the 
Universalist, have grown faster than those 
who have creeds. In his judgment, men stay 
out of the churches because they are uncon- 
verted, and do not join creedless bodies be- 
cause there is no reason. The definiteness 
with which the evangelical belief of the Dis- 
ciples is preached was given by Mr. Chalmers 
of Elgin, formerly a member of this church, 
as a reason for its rapid growth. It is a mat- 
ter of perhaps more than local interest that 
some members of Unity Church, formerly 
Robert Collyer’s, are unwilling to follow their 
pastor, Mr. Lazenby, recently from England, 
and give up totally the doctrine of future ret- 
ribution. Mr. Lazenby accepts the doctrine 
that all punishment is remedial inits purpose, 
and that to hold that God can in the future in- 
flict it for any other purpose is to put his gov- 
ernment on a lower level than modern penol- 
ogy. 

Memorial Exercises for Queen Victoria 

Saturday afternoon, Feb. 2, Dr. Stone, rec- 
tor of St. James’s Church, pronounced a 
eulogy upon the late Queen before as many 
people as could crowd into his church. Gen- 
eral Otis and his staff were present, the con- 
suls of the different countries represented in 
Chicago, and nearly all the Episcopal clergy. 
In the course of his address Dr. Stone alluded 
to the fact that King Edward worshiped in 
this church when he spent Sunday in Chicago. 
A still larger and more impressive service 
was held Sunday afternoon in the Auditorium, 
where Dr. Gunsaulus made the principal ad- 


dress, to which in spite of the severe snow 
storm between four and five thousand persons 
listened. He spoke on the same subject to 
his own people in the morning at Central 
Music Hall. 


A Noble History 


Illinois College at Jacksonville has been 
one of the potent factors in the educational 
and political life of the state. It has gradu- 
ated such men as the late President Bateman 
of Knox College, Dr. R. W. Patterson, so long 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, Richard Yates, the war governor of 
the state, W. J. Bryan and many others hardly 
less prominent. Edward Beecher was one of 
the first presidents, followed by such men as 
Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, who served the college 
throughout a long life, and Dr. E. A. Tanner, 
who died a martyr to the love he bore it and 
the efforts he made to enlarge its endowment. 
Since his death till within a year or two Dr. 
J. E. Bradley was at its head. Last summer 
Rev. Clifford W. Barnes was put into the 
president’s office, where his enthusiasm and 
ability are making themselves felt. Illinois 
needs a larger endowment, and without ap- 
pealing to the East will secure it ere long from 
her own legitimate constituency. The college 
is not co-educational. There is, however, an 
excellent seminary for young ladies in the: 
town. 


Wheaton College 


This college, located in one of the beautiful’ 
suburbs of Chicago, has recently come into 
possession of $3,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
Royal Hammond of Galesburg and $5,000 for 
endowment from a warm-hearted Chicago 
friend. 


Another Church Free 


Last Sunday the Rogers Park Church on 
the North Shore raised $7,200 in response to 
a request from its pastor, Rev. William Evans, 
for $7,000 with which to pay off a debt which 
has crippled it for several years. The money 
came easily. Ina very short time this church 
will be one of the strong suburban churches 
with which the city is surrounded. 

Chicago, Feb. 9. FRANKLIN. 





What and Why 


THE DISMISSAL OF MEMBERS 


Is the following proposed by-law of a local church 
according to Congregational usage? “Upon the 
written request of any member in good and regular 
standing, a letter of dismissal and recommendation 
to any specified evangelical church, or dismissal 
only, shall be granted to him by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present at ary meeting of the 
church, provided the same shall not be granted 
until after public notice has been given from the 
pulpit.” . F. 

This by-law differs from Congregational 
usage in including the phrase “or dismissal 
only.” It is probably proposed in order to 
provide for the case of a member who wishes 
to withdraw from any church connection or 
to unite with some organization with which 
Congregational churches are not in fellow- 
ship, as, for example, a Christian Science or- 
ganization. A generation ago it was gener- 
ally held that the only means of exit from 
church membership were dismissal by recom- 
mendation to another church, excommunica-— 
tion, or death. In recent years it has become: 
common to erase from the roll of members 
those who, being of good character and stand- 
ing, request permission to withdraw from the: 
watch and care of the church, the record of 
the cause and manner of withdrawal being 
made in the church register. This has be- 
come Congregational usage because it is good 
sense. Itisef course assumed that thechurch 
has acted faithfully in endeavoring to make 
its fellowship helpful and agreeable to the 
individual members. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Romanism Called to Account 


When the Roman Catholic Church an- 
nounced the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception, M. Edmond Scherer, an emi- 
nent French Protestant, was moved to 
publish a series of letters in which a sup- 
posed seeker for truth describes his exam- 
ination of the claims of the papal church 
and the results. The recent excommuni- 
cation of the late Prof. St. George Mivart 
by Cardinal Vaughan, for insisting that 
certain scientific principles are true and 
to be believed, showing as it did that the 
Roman Catholic Church neither learns 
nor forgets and remains as medieval as 
ever, has prompted the republication of 
these letters. 

We never have met with a much more 
adroit, forceful, conclusive piece of work, 
regarding the volume merely as a literary 
and philosophical construction. And as 
a searching, relentless, unanswerable ex- 
posure of the hollowness of the claims of 
Roman Catholicism upon the attention of 
thoughtful beings, of its insidiousness in 
insinuating itself into power wherever 
possible, and its stolid, dogged use of 
whatever power it obtains, and of its des- 
tiny to lose more and more its influence 
over men, the book is a masterpiece. 

What is Catholicism?* This is the 
title of the volume. And the answer to 
the question is that Roman Catholicism 
provides that one may have a religion 
without being religious, by throwing off 
his own responsibility upon the church. 
It is destined to be the religion of deca- 
dent nations which have become indiffer- 
ent to progress. It is not Christianity, 
but a parasitic growth which gravely ham- 
pers the progress of true Christianity, and 
which is losing its vigor and in time will 
be rooted up. 

M. Scherer’s book is excellent to be put 
into the hands of any who may be be- 
guiled by the allurements of Rome. It 
will open their eyes once for all unless 
they are determined not to be enlightened. 

It has been translated by Rev. T. A. 
Seed and Dr. R. F. Horton of London 
has supplied the introduction. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
Vol. IL 


It includes the Acts, the Epistle to the 
Romans and the First Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians. The study of the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures demands as the 
first essential a pure text. This seems 
unobtainable and can be approached only 
by a careful study and collation of our 
existing manuscripts. Professors Know- 
ling, Denney, Bernard and Finely, the 
authors, have given these and their re- 
sults will probably be the standard for 
some time. 

But this book is much more than a 
mere edition of the text. It is an ex- 
position of it and a commentary thereon. 
Here lies its real worth. It is a most 
thorough gathering up, condensation and 
reproduction of the results of the thought 
and work of Christian scholars and stu- 
dents from the early fathers of the 


*E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


church to the perhaps less inspired but 
more practical and better equipped au- 
thorities of today. A book of this sort 
which succeeds so well in its object, al- 
though necessarily expensive, is really 
cheap, in that it encompasses and fur- 
nishes all that is valuable in a multitude 
of its predecessors. 

The introductions show much variety 
and individuality. All are marked by 
the same thoroughness and completeness 
as the body of the work. But Professor 
Knowling’s introduction to the Acts is 
little more than a careful résumé and 
criticism of other earlier authorities, 
often without declaring in favor of any 
or advancing a new theory. The other 
authors show more independence of 
thought and more spirit in their presen- 
tation of various and variant opinions. 

The entire work is to appear in several 
volumes under the general editorship of 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll. This is the 
second volume. Nevertheless the titles 
of the first volume remain on the cover, 
presumably on account of the advertising 
value and prestige belonging to the 
names of the distinguished gentlemen 
who were its authors. But this makes 
confusion for the owner of the book and 
is not complimentary to the real authors. 


The New Books 


« * » In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
What Is Catholicism? By Edmond Scherer. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Vol. Il. 

By Profs. R. J. Knowling, James Denney, H. H. 

oro. and G. G. Finely. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
7.50. . 


The Miracles of Unbelief. By Rev. Frank 
oe pp. 362. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Ecumenical Musionsry Conference, New 
ork, 1 . 2 vols. pp. 558,484. American 
Tract ‘Society. $1.50. 

A verbatim report of much of the proceedings 
of this epoch-making assembly. To publish 
one of all which was said and done would 
have made a library instead of a salable vol- 
ume. The reader here gets the pith of the 
whole and is inspired to appreciate possibili- 
ties and to make larger endeavors. The his- 
tory of the conference is recorded. Then the 
missionary idea is interpreted and its method 
explained, many details of organization and 
surrounding conditions being supplied. Two 
departments give a full account of missionary 
work and a survey of its field. The appendix 
states the detailed program of the conference 
with some collateral matters. It is impossible 
here to do more than give mention to this 
elaborate and remunerative record of one of 
the most representative and significant Chris- 
tian gatherings of the whole nineteenth cen- 


tury. 


The Ro Bom es of Israel and Judah. By 
- Shas enon tle, 


D. D. “% 329. Funk & Wagnalls 


An excellent history of the period of the 
Jewish monarchy from the first king to the 
return from exile combined with a harmony 
of parallel passages, printed upon opposite 
pages, so that the correspondence of the pas- 
sages with each other and with the history is 
at once apparent to the eye. It includes the 
six books of Samuel, Kings and Chronicles 
together with all parallel passages in the poet- 
ical and prophetical books. It is in modern 


literary form, excepting that the Scripture 
language is preserved. The chapter and 
verse divisions are discarded, excepting when 
necessary for reference purposes. Annotated 
headlines at the side of the page are supplied, 
and at the opening of each section are the 


names of the kings or prophets referred to 
therein with dates according to the systems 
of Usher and of the revised chronology. Sup- 
plementary facts, ete., receive due attention, 
often in footnotes. The volume illustrates 
excellent scholarship and a clear appreciation 
of what such an aid to Biblical study should 
comprehend and accomplish. Moreover it 
fills a hitherto practically unoccupied field. 

The Ethics of Evolution, J. T. Bixby, 

Ph. D. pp. 315. Small, re | & Co. $1.25, 
A reissue of a thoughtful book, originally 
published some ten years since under its pres- 
ent sub-title, The Crisis in Morals. Accepts 
doctrine of evolution and examines carefully 
the new theories of ethics to which the doc- 
trine has given rise, studying specially Her- 
bert Spencer’s application of evolution to 
ethics. Does not follow Spencer blindly but 
discriminatingly. Reaches conclusion that 
the work of a moral being is to bring his per- 
sonal will into harmony and co-operation with 
the supreme Will which moves through all, 
and that the true aim of human life, and the 
true standard of morals, is the closest possible 
approximation to such a moral and intellec- 
tual perfection as is exhibited in the Being 
from whom man emanates. Stimulating and 
instructive. 

The Religion of Democracy. By Charles Fer- 
guson. pp.170. Funk & Wagnalis. $1.00. 
Terse and snappy in style and somewhat ag- 
gressive in thought. Apparently the author 
likes to utter smartly sounding sayings. As 
to the value of his contribution to the sum of 
human wisdom upon his theme, there is room 

for some difference of. opinion. 


FICTION 

Lords of the North. By A.C. a. pp. 442. 

J. ¥F. Taylor & Co., New York. $1.5) 
A stirring romance of the Oanidian region in 
the days of the rivalry of the Hudson’s Bay 
and Northwest Companies for supremacy and 
trade. Full of adventure and two touching love- 
tales are skillfully interwoven. Vivid in its 
picturing of forest scenery and life, Indian 
character and customs. Inspires heroism of 
several kinds. Father Holland, the priest, is 
one of the noblest and most winsome char- 
acters. 

Why Not? By oa G. Plantz. 

Eaton & Mains. $1.00 
A religious novel, brisk in style and contain- 
ing much incident. Teaches useful lessons 
but not always in the most togteph manner. 

Into the Light and India. B 2. Rexford 


and Helen F. Huntington. pp. op. pone 
Pub. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 45 cents. 


Two short, graphic, touching tales, the latter 
dealing with famine time in India. Intended 
for young people particularly. 

rg peers Cooper. pp. 436, 


pp. 250. 


Maemillan Co. $ 
In the handsome, new, popular edition. Very 
attractive. 

Siritram and His Companions. By La Motte 

Fouqué. pp. 218. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 

A Temple classic. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
Murillo. By eg hal pp. 96. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 75 
In the Riverside Art Searles. Contains fifteen 
pictures, a portrait of Murillo, an introduction 
and an interpretation. The pictures are re- 
produced very successfully, the comments are 
discriminating and there are a historical direc- 
tory of the pictures and other helpful tables. 
The book is a fine piece of work and of excep- 
tional interest and value. 

ier Gres Venetians. By F.P.Stearns. pp. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Careful studies of Giorgione, Titian, Tinto- 
retto and Il Veronese and their productions. 
The author is an enthusiast but does not lose 
his critical balance and his interest gives a 
pleasant glow to his pages. He has done his 
work in a scholarly manner. 
The Story fate Py ane D. Gordon. pp. 
372. Macmillan Co. 1.50. 
Belongs apparently Ps a series on Medieval 
Towns. An admirable work. Historical and 
descriptive. Offers enjoyable comments upon 
architecture and art. Abundantly and excel- 
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lently illustrated. Suitable alike for the tour- 
ist and the home library. 
Outlines of Art History. Vol. By J. F. 
Hopkins. pp. 242. Educational Pub. Co.- 
This volume deals with architecture. It is 
simple and non-technical, adapted to the use 
of teachers and classes in public schools. It 
conveys trustworthy and valuable, although 
of course only general, information, and is 


illustrated freely and well. 
EDUCATION 
Architects # Bagi) Literature. By R. F. 
Sharp. pp. 3 P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


A series of ahi written sketches of Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Swift, Cowper, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Macaulay, Carlyle, Thackeray, 


Tennyson, etc. The only Americans included 


are Emerson and Longfellow. Specimens of 
handwritings in facsimile are introduced. 
An attractive book. 

The Art of Translating. ih H. C. Tolman, 

Ph. D. pp. 79, B. H. Sanborn & Co. 70 cents. 
Philosophical in theory and very practical in 
its helpfulness. 

A School Graeme of the E 


uage. By E. A. Allen. 69. 
Co. Fp a Aig - 


Presents essentials concisely and serviceably. 
The Child Life Primer. By Etta A. and Mary 
F. Blaisdell. pp. 95. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

Simple words and sentences with pretty col- 


nglish Lan- 
. C. Heath 


ored pictures, like these, make the beginning, 


of the way of learning easy for the younger 
children. 

een De B80. G.P butnaers sons. $1.26. 
The writer is the author of one of the most 
widely known and successful shorthand sys- 
tems. This little book explains it in full for 
the benefit of those who wish to acquire it 
without a teacher. 

Proceedings and Addresses of a National 

Educational Association. pp. 8' 
The record of an important paeaael meeting, 
the thirty-ninth, held at Charleston, S. C., last 
July. Diversified and practical in discussion 
and suggestion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The North Americans of ¥ qpterday. By F.S. 
a pr. 487. G. e Puteam’s Sons. 
$4. 


The eat Years of the Pipeteonm Century. 
Br wet . Latimer. pp. 545. A.C. McClurg & 
The cc volume of the writer’s Nineteenth 
Century Series. A succinct and reasonably 
comprehensive and candid résumé of the im- 
portant events of the last ten or twelve years. 
Reads much like the talk of a well-informed 
teacher with an intelligent class of young 
men or women. Illustrated. 

The Principles of Social Progress. By J. B. 

Morman. pp. 240. E. Darrow & Co. 50 cents. 
An earnest, thoughtful contribution to the 
literature of Socialism. Makes some useful 
suggestions and merits respectful attention, 
but seems visionary in portions and pays too 
little heed to existing conditions. 

B ile 

Priced Sie pod, Mead & Co. $1.00. 
Translated by Ellen Orr. Contains essays 
interpretative and critical, more pertinent to 
the tastes of musical people than of others but 
interesting and instructive to any. Among 
the topics are Beethoven and his Nine Sym- 
phonies, The Italian Sources of the ‘“ Or- 
pheus” of Gluck, and The Exotic in Music. 

Monday Sermons. By Paul M. Paine. Pub- 

lished ty the author, Syracuse, N. Y. 50 cents. 
Twenty little essays, of two or three short 
paragraphs apiece, first printed in the Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard. Bright and shrewd and 
tonic to the mind and the heart. 

Boge Treatment and Care of the Sick. | 
a T. Lovering, M.D. pp. 376. Otis Clapp 
Has no specially noticeable features but 
covers the ordinary ground of such works 
wisely and effectively. Is terse and plain in 


language. 


Notes 


An interesting forthcoming book will be the 
correspondence between James Martineau 
and Professor Knight of Aberdeen on the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

The William M. Hunt Memorial Committee 
has raised $16,800 but still needs $4,500 to pay 
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Mr. D. C. French, the sculptor, for two stat- 
ues which he has made for the proposed me- 
morial. 

The leading theological journal of Germany 
has just included Zangwill’s The Mantle of 
Elijah, having been misled by its title, in its 
Tist of foreign theological works. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s drama, Herod, of 
which we spoke a fortnight ago, is being 
translated into. French, German, Italian, 
Swedish and Russian, and is expected to be 
presented on the stage in each of these lan- 
guages, 

Rt. Rev. W. B. Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, 
in a recent sermon on the Philosophy of His- 
tory, in recounting the achievements of the 
nineteenth century and enumerating its proph- 
ets, grouped Phillips Brooks and Moody with 
Liddon and Maurice. 

The history of Tammany Hall, by Gustavus 
Myers, just published, shows that it has been 
a society of peculation and fraud from its 
founding in 1799 down to the present time, 
and that Aaron Burr, of unsavory fame, its 
first great leader, gave it its original preda- 
tory habits. 


Messrs. Loescher & Co., of Rome, have se- 
cured more than a hundred letters written by 
Jenny Lind between 1845 and 1874 to an inti- 
mate friend in Germany. They are in Ger- 
man and are full of facts about the great sing- 
er’s career, and opinions of personages whom 
she met. They are said to be exceptionally 
interesting, and probably will be published 
before long. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 8 


Mrs. John E. Bradley, as leader, spoke of 
“the kept life,” illustrated by many recent 
providences in missionary experience. Mrs. 
Joseph Cook reported a letter from Miss Eliza 
Talcott, which suggested to all who knew her 
the efficient service which she has rendered 
since she first went to Japan in 1873. In Kobe 
College, in work among the women, in Hiro- 
shima, with its military stations and hospitals 
during the war between China and Japan, 
her work has been especially noteworthy. 
Always tactful, and with unusual power in 
winning the Japanese, her contact with the 
soldiers gave her opportunity to reach men 
from all parts of the kingdom, her ready sym- 
pathy gaining their confidence and love. Tar- 
rying in Honolulu for a little on her way back 
to Japan, after a sojourn in the homeland, 
she was urged to remain for a season, and 
now for the last six months she has given 
her time to work among Japanese coolies. 
Her speedy return to Kyoto will be hailed 
with delight by her associates, all of whom 
are saddened by Dr. Gordon’s death. 

Mrs. Capron spoke of the power of a single 
personality, and of the new impulse which 
prompts many an earnest Christian at the 
opening of the new century to ask, “ What 
special work am I doing for Christ?” She 
also gave some interesting facts in connection 
with one of her Chicago pupils, now a member 
of the Telegu mission, where more than 700 
have recently been baptized, a large propor- 
tion of whom are the harvest reaped by this 
missionary, through God’s blessing upon her 
work and that of the Bible women under her 
supervision. Miss Marion Sheldon told of the 
consecration of one whom she had known in 
Adabazar, ‘‘a kept life.” 

Mrs. Perry gave an account of a recent tour 
in the Harpoot field by Mr. Browne and Miss 
Bush. Diarbekir has been the scene of a 
much needed and wonderful work of grace, 
so that the visit and work there have been 
prolonged beyond all previous planning. Al- 
lusion was also made to Divsik, in the Sivas 
field, where there has been a little flock with- 
out a shepherd since the pastor, with others, 
suffered martyrdom five years ago. 

Miss Child called attention to the calendar 
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names of missionaries in Africa, and men- 
tioned cause for congratulation to Miss Gilson 
and others in Gazaland upon recent arrange- 
ments which bring them a mail once a week, 
Their joy is not full, however, for a drought 
has brought in its wake scarcity of food, so 
that it is not easy to provide for the pupils 
under their care. 





The Forward Movement of the 
American Board 


Following is a list of the churches, arranged 
geographically, which are now supporting 
missionaries gf the American Board in sub- 
stantial conformity to the plan outlined in the 
beginning of what was known as the “for- 
ward movement,” of which Mr. L, D. Wish- 
ard has been the representative before the 
churches since February, 1899. Most but not 
all of these churches have assumed the sup- 
port of missionaries after visits by Mr. Wish- 
ard. Theamount contributed by the churches 
ranges from $300 to $1,500 each, but the aver- 
age sum is about $600. A few churches which 
earlier in the movement assumed the support 
of missionaries have since found it impossible 
to fulfill the obligation involved, and have re- 
verted to the customary way. The plan, when 
it is working at its best, involves mutual obli- 
gations, which occasionally one party or the 
other to the contract fails to recognize. The 
church no less than the missionary must faith- 
fully correspond with its partner. Usually 
churches and missionaries, when once the un- 
ion has been formed, express a sense of pleas- 
ure as well as profit from it. 

Viewing the movement as a whole it can be 
said to have had reasonable success, It would 
be difficult to state just how much additional 
revenue it has brought to the Board that 
would not have come in the old way, but it 
certainly has caused the amounts for mission 
work contributed by the several churches to 
rise very considerably. Mr. Wishard goes 
and comes among the churches as opportunity 
offers, Montclair, N. J., being his home and 
point of departure. 


CHURCHES TO WHICH MISSIONARIES HAVER 
BEEN ASSIGNED FOR SUPPORT 


MASSACHUSETTS 
New Bedford, North 
Wore eter, | Piedmont 
West Roxb 
Chelsea, Central 
Andover, South 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence, Union 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia, Central 
NEW YORK 

New York, Manhattan 


Worcester = P hk ‘i 
Springfield, H Cugnkcepere _ 
Sprin eld, Bove Binghampton, First 


Brooklyn, Bethesda 
Beverly, Dane Str sen” Sie 
Amherst, College “Students ae ag a 
Fall River, Central 8 


bp Harvard 


Woburn, First 
Great Barrington 
Pittsfield, First 
Newton Center, First 





NEW JERSEY 
East Orange 
Glen Ridge 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora, New aoune 


Attleboro 
Kewanee, Firs 
Winchester Roe kford, Second 
MAINE Oak Park 


Chicago, + 
Gusmees, New England 
Chicago, 7 Park 

Chicago. 

Oak Park Second 
Evanston, First 
Galesburg, Central 


IOWA 


Portland, Williston 

Bangor, fiemmend Street 

Bangor, First 

Bangor, Central 
CONNEOTICUT 

New London, First 

New Britain, First 

Hartford, Asylum Hill 

Hartford, Park 

West Hartford 

Middletown, North 

Middletown, South 

New — a, Church of the 


‘Grinnell 
OHIO 


Elyria 
Cleveland, Euclid Ave. 


Redee DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
new Have en, Dwight Place washington, First 
sbu 


Hartford, Fourth NEBRASKA 

Norwich, Second Lincoln, First 

Norwich, Broadway 

Norfolk WISCONSIN 

VERMONT Madison 

Burlington, First MICHIGAN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Grand Rapids, First 

Manchester, First Detroit, First 


There are five or six individuals who are 
supporting missionaries ; also some Endeavor 
Societies and groups of churches. 





That which is called considering our duty 
in a particular case is very often nothing but 
endeavoring to explain it away.— Bishop But- 
ler. 
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Martyr Mission 


(The Congregationalist’s Missionary Topic for March) 


The North China Mission—History up to 1900—The rise and causes of Chinese hate—The Boxers—Special deliverances— 


The siege of the legations—The martyrs—New beginnings. 


An abundance of material is to be found 
close at hand in preparing for a meeting on 
this topic. China has been the center of the 
world’s interest now for nearly nine months, 
ani the field reached by the North China Mis- 
sion of the American Board has been the 
scene of terrible uprisings—lawless outbreaks 
of last winter in Shantung being quickly fol- 
lowed by mob violence, murder, looting, war, 
the massacre of missionaries and native Chris- 
tians, the flight of workers and the general 
destruction of all mission property owned by 
the North China Mission. The work came 
for a time to a standstill, the mission plant is 
destroyed, but the mission has a glorious past 
now to be studied and a great future, we hope, 
for already plans for reconstruction are being 
made. 

It is just forty years since Rev. Henry 
Blodgett of the American Board went to Tien- 
tsin and opened the first Protestant mission- 
ary work in the great North China field, of 
which it is the gate. Peking, the imperial 
city, was soon occupied, and Tung-cho, the 
port of Peking, from which it is twelve miles 
distant, became the educational center. Here 
were situated the North China College and 
Theological Seminary, as well as a high school 
for boys, two day schools for boys and seven 
for girls. An important center for evangelis- 
tic work was Paotingfu, and other stations 
were Pang-Chuang and Kalgan. These should 
all be located on a large map. 

Slowly but surely Christianity made its way 
in North China. Chapels, schools, hospitals 
were built, one by one. Little by little con- 
verts were gathered in. But about a year ago 
news came of a great revival in North China. 
Churches were full of eager listeners and 
numbers became Christians. Mrs. Chauncey 
Goodrich in The Congregationalist for May 
31, 1900, told about the unusual religious in- 
terest. 

All the world knows how soon and with 
what suddenness the blow fell. Ever since 
last June the daily papers, the magazines, 
both English and American, have been print- 
ing articles about China, by missionaries, 
statesmen, travelers, newspaper correspond- 


“ents. The excitement began with the uprising 


of the Boxers—an ancient secret association, 
a kind of Masonic order—against the for- 
eigners in Shantung. The anti-foreign hatred 
quickly spread over all North China, encour- 
aged by imperial sympathy. Then followed 
attack on Chinese Christians, burning of for- 
eign property, daring massacre of foreign 
missionaries, among them a number connected 
with the American Board, and finally the 
siege of the legations at Peking and deliver- 
ance at the hands of European armies. 

How far were the representatives of Chris- 
tianity responsible for this outbreak against 
foreigners? This is a question worth inves- 
tigating and discussing af the meeting. What 
are the real causes of Chinese hate? It is 
pretty generally acknowledged, even in quar- 
ters not especially sympathetic to missions, 
that the missionaries were in no wise responsi- 
ble for it. At the base of the desire of the 
Boxers and the government to exterminate 
foreigners is a race antipathy, a hereditary 
hatred and contempt among the Chinese for 
everything foreign. Other causes undoubtedly 
were the constant circulation for years of 
vile slanders against American and European 
invaders, the fear of foreign despoilment of 
China and the rottenness of the Manchn gov- 
ernment afraid of reform and progress. 

A vast amount of literature has grown out 
of the whole situation and the wisdom and 
bravery of the missionaries of all denomina- 
tions have been recognized as never before. 
Hardly a magazine but has published some 
account of the siege of Peking. Hardly a 


publication that has not contained a tribute 
to the martyrs. In preparing for this meeting 
one has only to consult the back files of period- 
icals in any library, but we shall suggest a 
few special sources of information. It is worth 
noting that two of our most able and brilliant 
writers on China, Arthur H. Smith and Ches- 
ter Holeombe, have both at some time been 
connected with the North China mission of 
the American Board. 

What of the future? Already the mission 
board is facing this question and calling for 
money and workers. Dr. Sheffield has opened 
three schools at Peking and Dr. Arthur H. 
Smith at Tientsin is oneof the men stillon duty 
in the field. Several missionaries now in this 
country are planning to return to Peking and 
Tientsin. It is indeed a time of new begin- 
nings and of many new problems, as Dr. A. H. 
Smith points out in the January Missionary 
Review of the World. But the churches 
should be made to realize the greatness of 
their opportunity in China and the sacred- 
ness of their obligation to re establish the 
“martyr mission.” 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Sketch of North China Mission and In Loving 
Remembrance—pamphlets supplied by the Ameri- 
can Board. 

The Uprising in North China, by Rev. A. H. 
Smith, The Congregationalist, Jan. 25, 1900. - 

The Missions and Missionaries in China, The Con- 
gregationalist, June 21, 1900. 

Dark Before Dawn in China, by Rev. Henry King- 
man, The Congregationalist, July 19, 1900. 

China, the Situation and Outlook, by Dr. Judson 
Smith, Missionary Herald, November, 1900. 

The Story of the Siege, and special deliverances, 
see also Missionary Herald, November, 1900. 

Plans of the American Board for China, Mission- 
ary Herald, January, 1901. 

The Martyr Missionaries in China and Anti-For- 
eign Crusades in China, Missionary Review of the 
World, February, 1901. 

Persecution of Chines+ Christians, Missionary Re- 
view of the World, January, 1901. 

The two best recent books on China are The Siege 
in Peking, by Dr. W. A. P. Martin, president of the 
Imperial University at Peking, and The Real Chi- 
nese Question, by Chester Holcompe. Other valua- 
bie books are Beresford’s Break-up of China, Scid- 
more’s China, the Long-Lived Empire, Smith’s Chi- 
nese Characteristics and Village Life in China. 


A List of Missionary “Topics for the Year 


March: The Martyr Mission. John 16: 1-11; 
Rev. 7: 9-17; Ps. 2: 1-12. 

The North China Mission. History up to 1900. The 
rise and causes of Chinese hate. The Boxers. Special 
deliverances. The siege of the legations. The martyrs. 
New beginnings. 

April: The Retarded Peoples. 
Luke 4: 14-30. 

Porto Ricans. Work of the American Missionary 
Association. The mountain whites. The Indians. The 
Negroes. Duty of the strong to the weak. 

May: The Problems of South Africa. Ps, 72: 
1+19. 

The Natal Mission. Native tribes of South Africa. 
Moffat and Livingstone. The Afrikander and the Eng- 
lishman. Mt. Holyoke’s daughters in Africa. The Zulu 
Mission. How affected by the war. 

June: The Expansion of Home Missions. Isa. 
60: 1-22. 

The evangelization of America. The problem of the 
forefathers. The incoming strangers. The westward 
wave. Buffalo, Chicago, Omaha, San Francisco as mis- 
sion fields. Present duties. The waste places. Alaska, 
Cuba. The Philippines. 

July: Rebuilding in Asia Minor. Rev. 2: 1-29. 

The Eastern Turkey Mission. The Greek, Armenian 
and other churches. The massacre of the Armenians. 
Educational work. Russia and Germany in Asia Minor. 


August: Our Southern Neighbors. Ps. 66: 1-20. 


The Mexican Mission. The Spaniard and the Indian. 
Early Roman Catholic missions in Mexico, California 
and New Mexico. The type of Mexican religion: Prot- 
estant missions in Mexico. Congregational work 


September: Home Mission Pioneers and Estab- 
lishers. Mark 9: 33-50; 1 Kings 8: 22-43. 


Joel 2: 28-32; 
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Sunday schools the pioneers of the church. The work 
in neglected places. In Alaska. Building the church. 
The work of the Church Building Society. 

October : South China and the Chinese in America. 
Micah 4: 1-7; Acts 10: 23-48. 

South China and Feechow Missions. Commercial 
China. Canton and Hongkong. Differences between 
North and South China. Chinese Christians in America. 

November: Educational Work of the Churches. 
John 21: 1-19; Ps. 111: 1-10. 

Congregational Educational Society. Support of mis- 
sion schools, academies, missionary colleges. Colleges 
once helped, now self-supporting. Work of the churches 
for students in college towns. 

December : The New Power in the East. 
7-15; 53: 1-12. 


TheJapan Mission. Christianity in Japan. Shintoism- 
Buddhism. Japan as one of the allied Powers. The 
task of missions. The nationalizing of Christianity. 


Isa. 52: 





In and Around New York 


Bound for the Holy Land 

A spring trip to the Holy Land is getting to 
be more and more the custom, and every Feb- 
ruary sees a number of New York ministers 
leave their churches for the three months’ 
necessary for the tour. This year there go 
Dr. Babcock of the Brick Presbyterian Church, . 
Dr. Smith of the Central Presbyterian, and 
Mr. Webster of the Church of the Covenant. 
Dr. Atterbury, another New York Presbyte- 
rian minister, will join the party in Europe 
and make the Holy Land trip with it. A 
novel feature of this year’s trip is that the 
members of the party have been for some 
months taking a reading course under the 
direction of a university professor as a prep- 
aration for the journey. 


Y. M. C. A. Activities 
The plan to erect in New York a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building as the 
home of the international committee and the 
association headquarters for North America 
has been abandoned, and the money given for 


‘the purpose, said to be $100,000, is to be turned 


over toward the endowment fund ef $1,000,000 
which is to be raised by the time of thejubilee 
year convention, to be held in Boston in June. 
The founder of the first association, Dr. G. N. 
Vanderlip, resides in this city and, althongh 
well advanced in years, will attend the Bos- 
ton meeting. Y. M. C. A. affairs in New 
York city and throughout the state are flour- 
ishing. Two new buildings, one for the 
Eighty-sixth Street Branch and one for the 
Railroad Branch, are projected for New 
York, and in Brooklyn work has just been 
started among the street railway employees, 
receiving support, financial and otherwise, 
from the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, 
which controls most of the railroads of that 
city. There are now in the state 136 associa- 
tions, with property valued at upward of 
$3,500,000. That the religious work of the or- 
ganization is not neglected for the educational 
and physical culture departments is shown by 
the fact that there were held last year 6,520 
meetings, with an aggregate attendance of 
336,012. 


The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributionsto Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 

Friends in First Ch., Oberlin, O., Extra _ #15. 








pieeabere at gist Ci Cor Dona ‘Everett, #48 
agaroghlu age, rkey, a 
Nev yg? v ALT Turkey, 18 
Through 10. 
A eee Mieitord, 10. 
Shawmut Ch., Boston, 25. 
M. C. McClelian, Harttord, Ct., 10. 
Friend, Con +. ch. ap est Cornwal ‘ 
Mt. Pieasan Ganon Washington, D. C., 24. 
C. A. Prentiss. Wisoua, Minn., 
Evan. Cb., Zilie, Turkey, 17.60 
First Cong. 8. 8., Newark, N. J. 15. 
First Cong 8: S.,' Mi lis, Minn. 21.25 
end, Bangor, Me., 
aah H. Be ergmann, W: ae, N. J., 3.95 
Cong. 8. 5., David City, : 
Plymouth Cong. Ch., Beattie’ Wn., 5.55 
Total, . $170.54 
Previously acknowledged, 124,645.33 
Grand Total, $124,815.87 
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Vermont— Local and Evangelistic 


Consulting State Editors: Sec. C. H. Merrill, St. Johnsbury; Rev. Messrs. H. L. Bailey, Middletown Springs; Evan Thomas, 


Material prosperity in the 
ee te churches seems to have 

far outpaced spiritual 
growth, judging from returns made show- 
ing increase in annual expenses and im- 
provements upon property. Evidently 
this increase has not been made in the 
spirit of fulfilling the condition of the 
promised blessing, “Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse.” Had the in- 
crease been in the columns of so-called 
*‘benevolences,” the spiritual conditions 
prevailing today might have been differ- 
ent. 


Some in the state have 
felt aggrieved because 
of currency given to the 
story told by the Listener in the Boston 
Transcript of his experience in a Ver- 
mont village, where ‘‘ profanity seemed 
to be instinctive, commonplace, even 
necessary,” and, “through invariable 
use, had lost all its force for purposes of 
emphasis.” As a sign of ‘‘ degeneracy,” 
it was also noted that ‘the neat little 
church in town was without a minister,” 
and ‘‘locally no interest appeared in the 
establishment of religious services.”” Pro- 
fanity in many places is doubtless too 
prevalent, and churches in the country as 
well as the city often undergo interreg- 
nums in the pastorate. But over against 
a place like this visited by the Listener 
could be put another where recently a 
new church has been instrumental in 
revolutionizing the social and religious 
life of the community. The chief con- 
tention is that no sweeping inference 
ought to be drawn from either fact. Be- 
cause of the first it does not follow that 
the state has lapsed into barbarism, 
nor does the second show that the mil- 
lennium has dawned. Much work is still 
required in the state, and none are more 
conscious of it than those in charge of 
the religious forces. 


Exceptions no 
Basis for Judgment 


The report of the 
-Board of Library 
Commissioners shows 
that the intellectual interests of Vermont 
are well looked after, in one direction at 
least. During the past two years twenty- 
one new libraries have come into exist- 
ence, ninety-four since 1895. Only about 
one-third of the towns in the state are 
now without library privileges, but if the 
rate of progress during the past five 
years continues, at the end of the next 
half-decade every town will enjoy such 
privileges. Last year nearly 22,000 vol- 
umes were added. Only in five instances 
did the additions to any one library ex- 
ceed 1,000, and the figures show a gratify- 
ing evenness of distribution. During 1900 
ninety-nine towns appropriated nearly 
$10,000 for library purposes, and during 
the past two years gifts amounting to 
$175,000 have been received or become 
available for the same object, which, with 
the state appropriation, means an ex- 
penditure of $100,000 annually to provide 
the people with good reading. Also, the 
traveling library movement has been in- 
troduced, with gratifying results. 


A Hundred Thousand 
for Books 


Essex Junction i, C. R. Seymour, Bennington 


New Fire for the Old Hearthstones 
BY JENNIE A. GALE 


Low burned, in many a home, 
The altar fire, 

Where once sweet incense rose 
Of praise and prayer ; 

And new hearthstones unlit 
Were cold and bare. 

The officers of the Vermont Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society were considering this condi- 
tion a decade ago, as they looked over the 
dear old state that had sent out so many 
stanch workers for God into the great cities, 
the West and foreign lands. 

There were scattered homes far from the 
church; tired ministers riding to a second 
parish but unable to reach all the homes un- 
warmed by the fire of God’s love. 

There were closed church buildings, whence 
strength had gone to build up larger places. 
There were the faithful few, discouraged and 
unconscious that God could use them. 

So Secretary Merrill, hearing of the work 
done in surrounding districts by the young 
women in the Moody Training School at 
Northfield, secured Miss Lydia Hartig and 
Miss Nellie Barnes to begin a similar work in 
North Hyde Park and the adjoining parish of 
Eden. 

God has wonderfully wrought through this 
simple agency to the salvation of many souls, 
the reopening of closed church buildings, the 
enlarging and building up of many churches, 
the kindling of many hearthfires. 

The number of workers has increased as 
rapidly as means would permit. Sometimes ten 
have been employed. Many have been called 
to new fields outside the state, several being 
granted in response to calls from other states 
to inaugurate a similar work. 

Personal work and home intercourse have 
always been given precedence. The people, 
in villages and on scattered farms, have wel- 
comed to their homes the workers who, while 
abiding under the same roof, have brought 
Jesus Christ as a personal friend to many 
who Rnew him not. Many who never went 
to church let their homes be made a sanctuary 
and in time Christ was enthroned in their 
lives. Often they want instiuction in God’s 
Word, are “hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness,” and know not how gladly he 
will fill them. There is opportunity to or- 
ganize Home Departments in the Sunday 
school; normal classes for the training of 
Sunday school teachers; Endeavor Socie- 
ties, personal work classes, to aid Christians 
in fulfilling their God-appointed work of sav- 
ing souls. Also for the organization of 
churches, the repair of buildings, the raising 
of salary for the minister who is to follow. 
These and many other forms of service have 
come to the young women in addition to the 
expected cottage and schoolhouse meetings 
and the personal work in the homes. Here 
are some illustrations: 

The church is filled, the pastor cannot get 
over the seven milesof badroad. The worker 
must speak the word of life, though a pulpit 
and a church take the place of the usual pine 
table and schoolhouse. 

The candidates for admission to the church 
for whom she has travailed until Christ had 
been formed in them are waiting examina- 
tion. She cannot refuse when the pastor 
chooses to have her do this service. 

Those she has loved and lived for have fin- 
ished their course and the body is to be laid 
to rest. So she brings God’s comfort to sor- 
rowing hearts by the open grave. 

At first “two by two” the women were 
sent out, but of late more often singly. At 
first two or three weeks was the usual limit; 
now the time lengthens into two or three 


months, and as acting pastor of a single field 
or assistant pastor in a double parish in sev- 
eral cases it has reached into the second year. 

Mr. Moody believed in hand help, and the 
workers trained in his schools rejoice when 
they can help in the kitchen, at the mending 
basket, in the sickroom, that thereby they 
may lighten a burden and find opportunity to 
present the great Burden-bearer. 

Does the work stand? Yes, especially as 
the term of service becomes longer that the 
new converts may be taught how to feed 
themselves from God’s Word and enter on 
service for others. 

Five years ago two of the “‘ Vermont girls” 
drove up a mountain road near noon. They 
accepted an invitation to dinner in the first 
home, and after they had looked over the 
farm and become acquainted went on to tell 
the others in the district that there would be 
a meeting in the schoolhouse at half-past 
seven. “If you don’t get the hay in and the 
chores done in time, come as soon as you can,” 
they said. It was a hot July day in the height 
of the haying season. Some they found in- 
doors and some in the field, but after going 
the rounds they got the key, swept the school- 
house, went to tea with another kind neigh- 
bor and then to meeting. 

One family of three had lived there eleven 
years and never been to church. No minis- 
ter had ever called and no meeting had been 
held in this schoolhouse. They came tired 
from the hayfield, but in a week from then 
they and others were rejoicing in Christ. 
Four of those present have been for the past 
five years faithful members of the church. 
The altar fire has burned brightly in their 
homes every day, and for weeks during one 
summer they sustained a meeting alone in the 
district, to which the neighbors gladly came. 

Two young women went to a field to which 
the pastor could give only one hour on Sun- 
day and which had no evening service. One 
day thirteen young people confessed Christ 
at his table. A Christian Endeavor Society 
was formed including all ages: and now the 
Sunday evening service has been a success 
for over five years, while many trained in it 
have gone out to do good service in other 
fields. 

The people are taught by precept and ex- 
ample that every Christian should be doing 
personal work for souls, that we are “saved 
to serve.” And they cannot say to these 
workers, “You are a minister with a long 
course of theological training. I cannot do 
your work”; while the women can say to 
them, “Ask God for strength and guidance ; 
study your Bible for material—then use it.” 
And they do. 

The churches thus aided have shown the 
largest increase in membership and in many 
cases have given most largely to missions in 
proportion to ability. A hopeful feature has 
been work with the children, always a favor- 
ite form of service with the young women, 
and many promising lives have thus been won 
for Christ. 


Winter in Manchester 


The north shire of Bennington County pos- 
sesses rare attractions. Whoever visits Man- 
chester once goes again if possible. Here is 
one of the large hotels of the state—the Equi- 
nox—standing under the brow of the noble 
mountain: after which it was named. Its 
owner, Franklin H. Arvis, died recently and 
the tribute paid him by Rev. George T. Smart, 
D. D., has been read up and down the state. 
For here was a man, not only successful in the 
management of hotels in Florida, New York 
and here in his native town, but who was in- 
fluential in all that tends to build up and 
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beautify a town. He actively promoted local 
church interests also, believing in the stabil- 
ity and civilizing power of the institution. 

This church finds its hands full in summer 
when guests are numerous, and passes the 
winter of snows and quiet by no means idly. 
Some of its best blood is utilized in the con- 
duct of a Bible school in a schoolhouse two 
miles away. Mission work, in which certain 
members are noted as leaders, goes on un- 
hindered by social engagements. The young 
people are free and active. In the autumn 
they occupied a stall at the county fair, sold 
Moody’s books and gave away some hundreds 
of standard magazines. So successful was 
the plan as to suggest enlargement next sea- 
son. The pastor’s winter sermon and lecture 
courses always attract attention. He has 
finished a Sunday evening course on the 
Minor Prophets and begun avother upon 
Similitudes of the New Testament. 

Seven miles distant lies Dorset, in a sweet 
valley by itself. The church has been aroused 
to new interest through the coming of Rev. 
Charles Carhart to occupy the pulpit for a 
year. Cc. R. S. 


Transplanted from Wisconsin 


The reading of a recent article in The Con- 
gregationalist, What People Want to Hear, 
moved Rev. W. C. Clark of Hardwick to re- 
peat the Wisconsin experiment therein de- 
scribed with a small congregation in a thriv- 
ing Vermont village. Cards were issued with 
a list of sermon topics and the people were 
requested to indicate their first and second 
choice, boys and girls being specially invited to 
vote. Returns proved that the question box 
is as unpopular in Vermont as in Wisconsin ; 
and in accordance with preferences expressed 
the pastor is preparing a short series of ser- 
mons on The Christian Home, a few Sunday 
evening talks on Twentieth Century Citizen- 
ship, and a more extended series of sermons 
on the book of Revelation. we: 


In Local Fields 


NEwesvury has lost by death Deacon George 
Swasey, church clerk and for thirty years deacon. 

BRIDPORT has rededicated, free of debt, its im- 
proved edifice, repaired at an expense of nearly 
$2,000. 

SAXTON’S RIVER rededicated Jan. 23 its renewed 
house of worship. About $2,700 have been ex- 
pended in the purchase of a new organ and repairs 
on the auditorium, vestry and social rooms. 

EpEN.—The whole town has joined in the support 
of Miss Helen M. Jones, and services are held each 
Sunday at the Corner and the Mills. Financial aid 
is given by Massachusetts residents who remember 
the place of their birth ; the opening of the asbest 
quarries and the promise of an electric road bring 
activity in business, and the outlook is more hope- 
ful than at any time since the repair of the aban- 
doned meeting house. 

NEWPORT.—The year has opened hopefully un- 
der the pastorate of Rev. A. F. MacGregor. Eleven 
joined as members this church at the largely at- 
tended communion service. A system of contribu- 
tions with calendar and envelopes has been adopted, 
with a view to increase the benevolences. A pas- 
tor’s training class for those from twelve to sixteen 
years of age has been formed, and the young men 
meet monthly for discussing current practical 
questions. The pastor has organized a Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood, to meet monthly for discussion 
of topics of public interest. The subject at the first 
meeting was The Press. 








Prof. H. B. Adams of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, because of ill health, has been forced 
to resign his position in the historical depart- 
ment of Johns Hopkins University. The 
trustees of this institution have had offered 
them a valuable new site on the outskirts of 
Baltimore, providing, through the sale of 
their present property and through gifts, 
they obtain $1,000,000 with which to rebuild 
and operate the institution. 
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In and Around Boston 


Off for India 

Rev. F. S. Hatch, just appointed secretary 
of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 
for India, Burmah and Ceylon, is sailing 
from New York this week by the Fiirst Bis- 
marck. Before he went he received the God- 
speeds of hosts of friends throughout the 
state. Farewells have been said at many En- 
deavor gatherings and at the Portland anni- 
versary. One of the most interesting of these 
bon voyage receptions was given on Monday 
night by the Boston Union at the Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church of this city. A large 
company of young people assembled to bid the 
secretary good-by and to hear his farewell 
message. 

At the more formal exercises Treas. William 
Shaw presided. Rev. J. C. Perkins of the 
Madura Mission spoke of the opening for 
young people in India, noting the marked dif- 
ferences between the two generations of na- 
tive converts and finding in youth signs of 
great progress. In southern India there are 
170,000 children in the Christian schools. 
Christian Endeavor has exerted a helpful in- 
fluence and is a factor in overcoming the diffi- 





culties of caste. Dr. F. E. Clark pointed out 
the fact that it took but five years for the 
Y. P. S. C. E. to reach from Portland to India, 
for in 1886 the first society in Ceylon was 
formed. India has led in many earnest efforts 
to cultivate the practical and spiritual life. 
See. J. L. Barton of the American Board 
spoke of the great change in the relation of 
India to the rest of the world during the last 
century. Now India calls and draws her own 
missionaries. They are not now sent. Dr. 
Barton closed with a sympathetic prayer for 
the prosperity of the new undertaking. 

Mr. Hatch found his own message in the 
endeavor of Paul to “ make all men see.”” He 
urged upon the young people the wide outlook 
which should include India with their own 
local surroundings. He was to go to India 
that he might open the eyes of youth there to 
the true purposes of life. Would not the 
Christian Endeavorers of Massachusetts seek 
to do this in the home communities with their 
might? The service closed with “ Blest be 
the tie that binds.” ' 

Mr. Hatch will be greatly missed in Congre- 
gational and Christian Endeavor gatherings 
throughout the state. His long and success- 
ful pastorate at Monson, his service of Hart- 
ford Seminary and of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club, his activity in evangelis- 
tic lines, have made him widely known. As 
he now enters upon an important and untried 
field of Christian service, he will be followed 
with eager interest.” 


A New Pastor at Ruggles Street 

The most notable institutional church work 
in Boston done by Baptists has been that of 
the Ruggles Street Church. For more than 
twenty years its financial support came 
largely from the late Mr. D. W. Ford, and he 
left generous provision for it in his will. Its 
expenses have often exceeded $20,000 a year. 


Since the resignation of Dr. E. D. Burr to ac- 
cept a charge in Newton, Ruggles Street has 
suffered seriously for want of a leader, and it 
will be welcome news to many that Rev. Dr. 
A. C. Dixon, for the past ten years pastor of 
the Hanson Place Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to Ruggles Street 
and expects to begin work May1. Dr. Dixon 
is a Southerner by birth and education. He 
has been remarkably successful as a pastor. 
He is also an evangelist, and as such has been 
active in interdenominational affairs that 
have touched Brooklyn and New York. He 
is greatly interested in institutional church 
work, and during his pastorate Hanson Place 
has taken a prominent place among the 
churches that emphasize the social side of 
Christian work. Dr. Dixon has for some 
time felt that his efforts along this line were 
somewhat restricted because of a lack of 
adequate financial support, and his friends 
now feel that one of the reasons that lead 
him to accept the Boston work is the fact that 
he is assured that there the money will be 
forthcoming to carry out any plans which he 
may formulate. His Brooklyn church is 
about to erect a new edifice, and he was very 
anxious that in the plan should be included a 
roof garden auditorium. The idea could not 
be adopted, however, because of the cost in- 
volved. 


Sunday School Activities in the Boston District 

The annual meeting of the Boston Sunday 
School District was held in Union Church, 
Feb. 6. In spite of the wintry weather, there 
was a fair attendance at the three sessions. 
Various lines of practical work were dis- 
cussed in address and conference by the state 
secretaries and local workers. Other speak- 
ers were Rev. Messrs. H. S. Johnson, C. E. 
Davis, L. H. Dorchester and Mr. L. D. Wish- 
ard. The number of schools entitled to rep- 
resentation was 156. There were reported 
759 scholars as having joined the churches. 
Charles R. Fuller was elected president for 
the new year. 


Opportunities of Our Churches ; 

Rev. S. W. Dike, LL. D., secretary of the 
National League for the Protection of the 
Family, was the speaker at the Monday meet- 
ing. In opening he referred to the meager 
attention given to social science in current 
literature and briefly sketched the progress of 
sociological study during the last century. 
The topic dealt chiefly with the opportunities 
before Congregational churches along family 
and municipal lines. In view of the demo- 
cratic form of these churches they are deeply 
concerned in present day movements and are 
admirably fitted to study them. 





The Great Deliverance 


Thou hast delivered her soul from an 
guish and death, her eyes from tears and 
her feet from falling, and now she walks 
before Thee in the land of life. Dear 
was she to me, as Thou knowest, above 
all things in or of this world, the sun and 
joy of my home. What more should thy 
servant say? Lord, thou seest how my 
heart fills at this remembrance and how 
it melts me into tears. And yet, why 
should I weep for one from whose eyes 
all tears have been wiped away? Why 
mourn for her who shall mourn no more ? 
Why sigh for a saint who has left behind 
her in this world a blessed and holy me- 
morial and is now amid the choir of an- 
gels, singing the new song with thine 
elect and exulting in thy salvation? I 
have lost a jewel in time, but I know it is 
kept in heaven.—Christian Schriver. 
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* Life 
The Twentieth Century Prayer 
Meeting 


BY REV. EDWARD M. NOYES, NEWTON 
CENTER, MASS. 


The modern prayer meeting is a product of 
the nineteenth century. Our Puritan fathers 
had the weekly lecture by the minister. But 
the service of prayer and testimony, largely 
carried on by laymen, grew out of the revivals 
of the early days of the century. It was a re- 
turn to the methods of primitive Christianity. 
It has been a mighty factor in the church life 
of America. Will it survive far into the new 
era? Many prophesy its disappearance. A 
noted Episcopalian is reported as saying that 
his church will continue to attract Congrega- 
tionalists so long as the prayer meeting is re- 
tained. In our most spiritual churches not 
more than a third of the members attend. In 
many others the proportion is much less. If 
it is to renew its power some adaptation to 
changed conditions will be necessary. What 
are the elements of a successful modern 
prayer meeting ? 

It is a social and informal meeting. The 
church is a family. This mid-week service is 
the home night, when the household of faith 
gathers together. But the charm of family 
life is in its leisure and informality. We do 
not visit for an hour at home. We spend the 
evening in delightful and familiar inter- 
course. Yet we come late to prayer meeting 
and hurry away when the hour is over. The 
ideal meeting demands time. Let us give one 
evening to the church, and not sandwich in 
the service between other engagements. An 
informal social may well precede and follow 
the devotional hour. Let it be understood 
that this is the place for new membets and 
strangers to get acquainted. The cordial at- 
mosphere will promote piety. Such a meeting 
is an evangelistic agency. It is a good place 
to bring a friend and introduce him to the 
pastor. Hehears the testimony of his friends. 
His heart is touched by earnest prayers. A 
word fitly spoken may lead him to make the 
great choice. Many souls have been born 
anew in such a prayer meeting. 

Such a meeting will have variety. Dr. 
Goodell says in his happy style: ‘“‘Sameness 
is tameness. The tree of life bears twelve 
manner of fruits, a great diversity; and it 
sheds its leaves every prayer meeting hour 
for the healing of God’s children.” A sacred 
solo, a choice extract from some new book, 
read by a new voice, will brighten the meet- 
ing. Mr. Beecher once called a certain meet- 
ing a kind of a sandwich, “a slice of deacon 
and a hymn, another deacon and a hymn, ete.” 
Nothing is so attractive as life. A dead meet- 
ing is without excuse with the resources open 
to us. 

Increasing emphasis will be laid upon the 
Bible in such meetings. ‘“‘Sanctify them 
through thy truth; thy word is truth,” was 
the Saviour’s prayer. The Holy Spirit is the 
agent; the Word is the means of sanctifica- 
tion. Systematic and definite study of dif- 
ferent books, with or without published helps, 
will do much to create and maintain interest 
in the meeting. Such use of the Bible in the 
service is rapidly increasing. It does not 
mean the giving up of the old idea of prayer 
and testimony. It means rather the stimula- 
tion of devotion by reverent and diligent 
study of the Word. Prayer will be more 
direct and heartfelt after an unfolding of 
great Scriptural truths and the pungent appli- 
cation to modern life. The Christian who 
thus gets a new vision of the great truths 
preached by Amos or Hosea or Paul, who 
enters into the little company of the apostles 
and hears anew the words of Jesus to them, 
and is not moved thereby to prayer and a 
great longing to know more of God has good 
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reason to examine the foundations of his 
faith. Nothing quickens the life of the spirit 
like communion with God. And two of the 
great channels of his grace are his Word and 
prayer. When the two are thus united the 
believing heart glows with new fervor. Let 
a company of Christians thus ponder for an 
hour the great message of Habakkuk, for in- 
stance, that spiritual forces are greater than 
material. Let the pastor rapidly show how 
the prophet teaches the great truth, and then 
let it be applied to this material age and 
brieily illustrated. And that company of 
Christians will go down from the house of 
God with the echoes of that sublime psalm 
of faith, the third chapter of Habakkuk, mak- 
ing melody in their souls. They have gained 
a@ permanent possession in a new understand- 
ing and value of a great prophet and his mes- 
sage. 

More will be made of the missionary con- 
cert. This new century is to see marvelous 
triumphs of Christ on earth. And the inter- 
est of the church in the conflict will steadily 
grow. 

But, after all, that which has made the 
prayer meeting a power will still be the great 
essential. The living Christ makes the prayer 
meeting a place of power by his presence. 
Again let me quote the golden words of the 
sainted Goodell: “If our prayer meetings are 
poor, it is because our piety is shallow. 
Deepen the consecration and you deepen the 
interest and helpfulness.’’ Some will come to 
the meeting with the sacred fire in their souls. 
It will go from heart to heart. Thorough 
preparation, eager anticipation, fervent prayer 
in private, diligent study of the Word—these 
insurea spiritual atmosphere. And love grows 
by its expression ; spiritual life is stimulated 
by its own manifestation. 

If we can thus magnify the prayer meeting 
as the center of the home life of the church, 
if we can make it a place where new vigions 
of the great truths of the Word shall be given 
to men, if it shall continue to be the place 
where the heart glows with a new love, and 
new courage and faith refresh and strengthen 
the spirit, there is no danger that it will pass 
away. But it needs the exercise of a strong 
will and good common sense to make such 
meetings possible. The new age is impatient 
of established customs that have a name to 
live and are dead. But the live and growing 
meeting will still be the place of miracle and 
of blessing. 


In the Throes of Progress 


BY REV. SAMUEL A. HARLOW, WORCESTER, 
MASS. 


A thriving, populous community dispos- 
sessed of its ancestral homes; mills long a 
source of prosperity leveled to the ground; 
fertile fields given over to gangs of Italian 
workmen and dirt cars ; foliage-crowned hills, 
smiling valleys, tasseled cornfields and shaded 
waters, all seized with ruthless, giant fingers 
and their robes of beauty torn to tatters; 
while hundreds of people are driven to other 
localities+this is the depressing situation in 
that part of Massachusetts which the state 
has seized for the construction of the largest 
reservoir in America. Scenes of beauty are 
fast becoming scenes of desolation. Hills 
once wooded, fields once green and fair, now 
lie gaunt and bare, gigantic specters of van- 
ished glory! 

When the Metropolitan Water Board has 
taken the last spadeful of earth out of the 
valley which curves from Oakdale and West 
Boylston, down through natural embank- 
ments to the dam in the gorge above Clinton, 
one of the most colossal civil engineering en- 
terprises of modern times will have been con- 
summated. And when the reservoir has 


accumulated the water with which to supply 
Greater Boston, a vast inland lake, nearly 
eight miles long and between two and three 
miles wide, with a shore line of nearly thirty 
miles will lie glimmering in the clasp of cir- 
cling hills, and beneath its rippling waters 
will lie buried forever a large part of one of 
the most beautiful towns in New England. 
Almost up to the West Boylston Congrega- 
tional church, with its red brick walls and 
gilded cupola, this inland sea will come. 

For the past two years this church has 
suffered seriously through the constant loss 
of devoted and liberal supporters. Four years 
ago the water board paid the society $18,000 
for its property, granting it the use of the 
building until it was needed. Meantime, un- 
certainty as to the future of the church has 
prevailed among those who were left. They 
have faced the perplexities and difficulties 
with as much wisdom and patience as could 
be expected under the unprecedented circum- 
stances. Though the loss of members has 
been heavy, quite a little community will clus- 
ter its homes on the Common and the higher 
ground back from the reservoir. 

It was on this Common, in 1793, that the 
First Congregational meeting house was built, 
the society having been organized the year 
before. About 1831 the edifice was destroyed 
by lightning. Then the Trinitarian ele- 
ment in the parish built in 1832 the present 
brick house of worship in the valley. The 
Unitarian members of the society built the 
“present church on the Common, which, after 
a few years, passed virtually into the control 
of a Universalist element in the church. For 
many years, however, only occasional worship 
has been held, and none at all during the past 
four years. Within the past two years the 
First Liberal Society has surrendered by deed 
its house of worship and property. The con- 
ditions were: (1) that the First Congrega- 
tional Society should keep and maintain a 
church on the property; (2) that it pay all 
expenses connected with the transfer; and 
(3) that it settle with the owners of the pews 
in the church now standing on their property. 
These conditions were accepted. When this 
formal transfer was completed the First Lib- 
eral Society was dissolved. 

The property deeded includes a large and 
beautiful tract of land of several acres, known 
as the common, which will become the center 
of the new West Boylston. The present edi- 
fice on the common will be torn down, and 
the Trinitarian Society will build a new and 
attractive one on or very near the exact spot 
where it began its religious life over a cen- 
tury ago. " 


A Look through the Fitchburg 
Spy-Glass 


Men’s clubs seem to be especially active. 
That at Clinton has occasional banquets and 
addresses, while at Leominster the Phelps 
Club, also working along social lines, is re- 
ceiving hearty and enthusiastic support. 
Since the Men’s Club of Calvinistic Church 
has become responsible for the Sunday even- 
ing service, in co-operation with the pastor, 
the attendance has almost doubled, sometimes 
being much larger than at the morning serv- 
ice. 

The Middlesex Union Association at its last 
meeting departed from the usual method of 
confining the invitations to its own member- 
ship. Instead of its usual meeting at Ayer, 
the association was entertained at the Calvin- 
istic Church of Fitchburg, the nearest breth- 
ren of the neighboring associations being 
invited also. Brethren who are really near 
each other, yet seldom if ever meet, unless 
at state gatherings, were thus brought in 
touch. 

Our churches have sustained serious loss in 
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the death of Rev. James M. Bell, D. D., of 
North Leominster, whose funeral service, 
conducted by Rev. Messrs. Lawrence Phelps 
and W. O. Conrad, while solemn and touch- 
ing, were so full of Christian hope and free 
from gloom as to cause the remark: “If an 
unbeliever came to this service he must have 
gone away a follower of Christ.” 
WATCHMAN. 


A Call for a Revival 


As a result of a conference at Northfield, 
Mass., last October, to consider problems of 
rural evangelization, the evangelical minis- 
ters of Franklin County held, Jan. 28, at Sec- 
ond Chureh, Greenfield, a day of conference 
and prayer with a view to some definite, united 
movement for awakening the churches of the 
county. The committee in charge, of which 
Dr. C. I. Scofield was chairman, presented an 
impressive report drawn up by Dr. Lyman 
Whiting, which rehearsed the history of 
nineteenth century revivals and as a means of 
inaugurating a similar movement asked the 
following questions: 

Does this church sincerely wish for a re- 
viving of God’s work now, among ourselves ? 

Who will pledge personal prayer and labor 
for this work ? 

This report was to be read from every pul- 
pit in the county Feb. 10. 


The New Century in Cleveland 
CHANGES 


The Swedish Church has welcomed a new 


pastor from Burlington, Io., Rev. Axel L.. 


Nystrom, whose ministry has begun with 
signs of promise. Park, while bidding regret- 
ful good-by to Rev. T. D. Phillips, who re- 
turned to his former parish at Chardon, is 
happy in securing Rev. E. O. Mead, pastor at 
Burton for ten years, during which he built 
that church up to its place of leadership for 
the county in all good works. Mr. Mead 
comes to his second pastorate after post-grad- 
uate work at Oberlin, known and greatly 
loved by his brethren, and warmly welcomed 
as an unusually desirable acquisition to the 
Cleveland circle. Irving Street, changing its 
name with removal to a new and desirable lo- 
cation, is now Kinsman Street, and carries all 
its old constituency with local additions, but 
loses its pastor, Rev. Henry Janes. Rev. T. A. 
Humphreys of Olivet Church has entered 
evangelistic work, and has already met with 
marked success. 


WORK AND PLANS 


Plymouth is obliged to adopt new methods 
for receiving and seating the throngs who 
wait on Dr. Wood’s ministry, many of whom, 
not content with morning and evening serv- 
ice, hear him at the Y. M. C. A. in the after- 
noon. Hough Avenue already has its new 
house crowded, and is perplexed as to where 
it shall bestow the people. Euclid Avenue 
has let the contracts for its new parish house, 
with enlargement of auditorium, new organ, 
ete., the work to begin with the first opening 
of spring. Pilgrim is strong in every depart- 
ment of its great and manifold life. East 
Cleveland prospers under its temporary pas- 
tor, Professor Burroughs, who comes every 
Sunday from Oberlin, and, despite his broken 
arm, pluckily keeps at work. 


THE COMMON WORK 


The club, in December, had a delightful 
time with its sometime member and always 
favorite, Dr. W. E. Barton, who, to fill a gap, 
came at short notice and spoke on The Faith 
of the Pilgrim as an Inspiration for the New 
Century. Its roll of names has increased ma- 
terially under the lead of the enterprising 
membership committee. The City Missionary 
Society, at its annual business session, made 
plans for the new century. President Ford 
suggested paying the debts of all the churches 


as a suitable achievement for the first year, 
and was asked to present his plan to the 
churches. Olivet Church has transferred its 
property to this society, which assumes the 
debt. 

The ministers, at New Year’s, held a retreat 
of simple and profitable form, meeting by in- 
vitation at the Bethlehem Bible and Mission- 
ary Training School, formerly known as the 
Bible Readers’ School. The topic was Fel- 
lowship with God, and the sub-topies, In Life, 
In Holiness, In Self-sacrifice, and In Work. 
In connection with their February meeting, 
the ministers and some others met at lunch 
Editor Hazard and Manager Tewksbury of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society far- 
ing far afield from Boston, seeking criticism, 
which they found, though not in very savage 
form. The thought of graded lessons seems 
to be in the air. 

Miss M. Dean Moffat, for the national Home 
Missionary Society, has made a short and ef- 
fective tour among the churches, doing as 
good work for the society as has been done 
for years. She will be always welcome in 
Ohio, and has made the national work real 
and vivid in a way that will count not only for 
the jubilee year, but in time to come. 

J. G. F. 


From the Confessors and Prophets 


The confessors gave their testimony at the 
last meeting of the New York Congregational 
Club on the modest theme, Experiences of the 
Siege of Peking. Not often in its history has 
the club been more deeply moved than when 
three modern heroes of the cross, Dr. J. H. 
Ingram, Professor Gammell of Peking Uni- 
versity and President Martin of the Imperial 
University, told the tragic story of their 
escape. The listeners needed no further 
argument to convince them that this, as truly 
as any other in all history, is the age of mira- 
cles and special providences. 

The prophets spoke their words at the recent 
meeting of the Manhattan-Brooklyn Associa- 
tion. For the forty or more ministers present 
they predicted the thought of the twentieth 
century. Rev. E. P. Armstrong forecast the 
changes in the Sunday school, Rev. Adam 
Reoch in the home and school, Rev. F. E. 
Ramsdell in the pulpit, Rev. C. T. Chase in 
the prayer meeting. Special interest was 
shown in Professor McGiffert’s prophecy as 
to the theology of the coming century, which 


-he believes will be scientific, ethical, Chris- 


tian. F. B. M. 


Cincinnati and dts Neighbors 


Debt-raising has been a part of the winter’s 
program. Through the persistent efforts of 
Rev. O. H. Denney, the Columbia Church, by 
raising $2,000, has relieved itself for the first 
time in thirty years of all financial incum- 
brance. The Newport (Ky.) Church has 
paid running expenses and diminished its 
debt $2,500. The critical illness of the pastor, 
Rev. S. G. Heckman, for the past two months 
has oceasioned the church deep sorrow and 
solicitude. It has grown rapidly under his 
ministry. Storrs Church has been afflicted 
for six weeks, Rev. R. S. Harris having been 
prostrated with typhoid fever. By a sub- 
scription of $1,500 or more the church has 
lifted a long standing burden. Riverside, 
having lost its chief supporters by removal, 
finds regular pastoral support impossible. 
Hence Rev. I. D. Jones is limiting his serv- 
ices to North Fairmont. 

The pastors of eight evangelical churches 
on Walnut Hills, including seven denomina- 
tions, have held two union services weekly 
since the Week of Prayer, going from church 
to church. r. 

The ministers in their various denomina- 
tional bodies have voted to avail themselves 
of Rev. F. B. Meyer’s presence in America in 
the early spring, and a three days’ “ mission ” 
conducted by him will be held about April 4. 

D. M. P. 
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The Opening Year in Iowa | 


That the churches of Iowa are abundantly 
prosperous in material things was evidenced 
by the annual meeting of the various churches 
and societies. Repairs completed, debts paid, 
new building—church or parsonage—pastor’s 
salary increased—these were prominent items 
in many reports. 

Seasons of special religious interest are re- 
ported from various fields, notably Riceville, 
Salem and Ocheyedan. The last of these 
churches has more than doubled its member- 
ship as the result of special service. Thirty- 
three members were received by First Church, 
Sioux City, at its first communion under Rev. 
Mr. White. 

Still better than this is the report which 
comes from the Clinton church, in which the 
pastor, Rev. E. B. Dean, one of the strongest 
new men of the state, has added twenty-five 
per cent. to the membership by diligent pas- 
toral work, without special services. 

Among pastoral changes to be chronicled 
are the coming to Creston of Rev. E. E. Flint 
and the removal from the state of Rev. A. H. 
Sedgwick of Belle Plaine, whose five-year pas- 
torate was attended with abundant success; 
also the departure for Springfield, Mo., of 
Rev. H. P. Douglass, whose four years at 
Ames stand out as the most prosperous period 
of that church and who will be greatly missed 
from the work in central Iowa. The Ames 
church has secured Rev. C. H. Seccombe of 
Sibley. Rev. F. E. Drake goes from Eagle 
Grove to Belle Plaine, while T. 0. Douglass, 
Jr., moves on from Bethlehem Church, Daven- 
port, to Eagle Grove. 

The Iowa Home Missionary Society has is- 
sued a February bulletin, whieh calls for the 
raising of $12,500 in the remaining three months 
of its year. Secretary Douglass has been 
out of active service during the last six weeks, 
owing to serious illness. He is now better 
and gradually reassuming his duties, which 
had been partially fulfilled by General Mis- 
sionary Breed and Dr. A. L. Frisbie. 

Iowa College is still without an official head 
and Dame Rumor is wonderfully silent as to 
President Gates’s probable successor. Mean- 
while the college is having a prosperous year, 
with Professor Main of the Greek Depart- 
ment as acting president. D. 


A Western Church Co-operates with 
Volunteers 


Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, is known 
to all Congregationalists who have attended 
our national conventions as the leading church 
in the Northwest. For years the population 
has been moving away from this down-town 
section, a transfer which has long made it 
certain that in time new plans of work must 
be adopted. This bit of history lies back of 
the inaugurating of evangelistic services Sun- 
day evenings in Plymouth. na 

After due consideration an arrangement 
has been made with the Volunteers of Amer- 
ica to take the leading part in the Sunday 
evening service at Plymouth. The Volun- 
teers form at headquarters under Adjutant 
Markle and march with drum and other 
music to Plymouth Church. They enter the 
church by way of the vestry and bring their 
musical instruments into the auditorium. On 
Feb. 3 the ordinary musical program by the 
choir was supplemented with a solo and 
guitar accompaniment on the part of the Vol- 
unteers. Dr. Hallock preached a simple and 
effective sermon on the love of God. Adju- 
tant Markle followed with an address and 
appeal. A testimony meeting followed in 
which both Volunteers and members of Plym- 
outh participated. The reports of this meet- 
ing were favorable as to the propriety and 
effectiveness of the service.. The church mem- 
bers present entered heartily into the service 
and benefit will doubtless come to both church 
and Volunteers. 
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It will be interesting to watch the outcome 
of this yoking. It is hoped that it will make 
this church of large service to the down- 
town section of the city and that Plymouth’s 
strength may be augmented by this new 
method of evangelistic effort. It may be in 
place to say that the church is enjoying large 
prosperity under Dr. Hallock’s ministry, that 
benevolences are assuming generous propor- 
tions and that a score of accessions are re- 
ceived at each communion. The two missions 
are being effectively sustained and the broad 
interest of the church in city, state and nation 
is following the traditions of its noble past. 

R. P. H. 


Movements in Kansas City, Mo. 


At the annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union, Jan. 28, a troublesome debt in- 
curred at the time of the loan was wiped out, 
and the property upon which it largely rested, 
oceupied by Tabernacle Church, passed into 
the hands of the union. This has been 
brought about largely through the generosity 
of a few members of First Church, whose 
offers to the Tabernacle Church were loyally 
met. The way is now open to unite the forces 
of the city for aggressive work in its newer 
portions. 

Prospect Avenue Church was organized 
Jan. 30 with a membership of seventy-five: 
Work was begun here in December. A can- 
vass was made, preliminary meetings held, a 
new store building secured and furnished, 
a Sunday school organized, and Rev. William. 
T. Jordan was invited to assume leade: snip 
Jan. 1. In four weeks the Sunday school 
attendance had reached 130. The preaching 
services filled the house to overflowing. A 
ladies’ society was formed and the church 
thoroughly organized. It is in a rapidly 
growing part of the city with promise of a 
permanent population of excellent character. 
Steps are being taken to secure a lot and be- 
gin a house of worship. 

Clyde Church began Jan. 27 a branch work 
in the northeastern part of the parish, where 
a Sunday school, prayer meeting and occa- 
sional preaching services will be held. Rev. 
Albert Bushnell, D. D., Clyde’s new pastor, 
has had pastorates in Chicago and Geneseo, 
Ill., and St. Joseph’s, Mo., the last two of a 
decade each. Ww. L. S. 


Clubs 


SALEM —The Essex closed another year 
Jan. 28, under the successful administration 
of President Bell. The efficient ‘‘power be- 
hind the throne,” Rev. George A. Hall, re- 
mains secretary. John Albree, Jr., of Swamp- 
scott is the newly chosen president. Rev. E. 
M. Noyes of Newton Center spoke, as is his 
wont, in scholarly, thoughtful, entertaining 
fashion upon The Average Man. He traced 
the development of individuality in the masses ; 
their growing independence of masters in po- 
litical, social and religious history, and showed 
the probable abolition of war, intemperance 
and crime as men more and more come to see 
their waste and mistake. 

LOWELL, MAss.—For the third successive 
time this club, Feb. 4, substituted a symposium 
of home talent for an address by a speaker 
from abroad. On the subject, The Educa- 
tional Interests of the City, the kindergarten 
supervisor, a master of a grammar school, the 
classical teacher at the high school, and rep- 
resentatives of the Training, the Textile, and 
the State Normal Schools told what they de- 
sired the parents and the public to become 
interested in that the schools might attain 
their highest efficiency. Then Rev. E. V. 
Bigelow of Eliot Church spoke earnestly on 
The Church as a Teacher. It is the prevail- 
ing opinion that the last three meetings have 
proved not only of superior interest but have 
been of real service to the city in promoting 
the common understanding and co-operative 
spirit of workers in professional, religious 
and edueational lines. 
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MINNEAPOLIS.—The February meeting was 
held with Fifth Avenue Church, which is fre- 
quently using its new house of worship in the 
western part of the city for such occasions. 
Rey. W. H. Medlar of Alexandria gave the 
club a broad outlook into tendencies at the 
beginning of the new century. Dr. T. J. 
Gray read an able paper contrasting the last 
and the present centuries. He thought the 
absorption of the nineteenth in material prog- 
ress would create a substantial basis for the 
new intellectual and religious movements of 
the twentieth, and that we should have again 
such philosophers and literary men as marked 
the eighteenth century. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BALDWIN, ARTHUR J., to remain a fourth year at 
Shirland and Harrison, Ill. 

BLANCHARD, JOHN L., recently of Avoca, [o., to 
Miles and Preston, Accepts. 

BOSARD, WESLEY R., to remain a third year at 
Dodge Center, Minn. 

CARHART, CHAS., accepts call to Dorset, Vt. 

CHAMBERLAIN, HORACE W., St. Paul Ch., Chicago, 
Ill., to Columbia City, Wn., also to Port Angeles. 
Accepts the former. 

QOuase#, CHAS. E., Etna Mills, Cal., to Reno, Nev. 
Accepts. 

DovuGLASS, TRUMAN O., Jr., Bethlehem Ch., Dav- 
enport, Io., to Eagle Grove. Accepts. 

DREW, FRANK L., Tempe, Ariz., to Waubay, 8. D. 
Accepts. 

FIELD, FRED A., to remain another year at West 
End Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

JENKINS, JAS., to remain as pastor of Welsh Ch., 
Long Creek, lo., where he has been supplying. 


Continued on page 271. 
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The Small 
of the Back 


That is where some people feel weak 
all the time. 

They are likely to be despondent and it 
is not unusual to find them borrowing 
trouble as if they hadn’t enough already. 

The fact is their kidneys are weak, 
either naturally or because of sickness, 
exposure, worry or other influences. 

“T am thankful to say,” writes J. L. Camp- 
bell of Sycamore, Ill., ‘that Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rillahas cured me. For many years I was 
troubled with backache. At times I was so 
bad I had to be helped from the bed or chair. 
I am now well and strong and free from pain.” 


What this great medicine did for him it has 
done for others. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
Begin treatment with Hood’s today. 


Closet and Altar 











COLLECTION of 

meditations and 
prayers upon various 
themes and for special 
occasions suitable for in- 
dividual use and for fam- 
ily worship. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID 





BOSTON 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 BEACON STREET 














IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 





$21. 


expenses. 





It is built of quartered oak in golden finish. 
has the high carved gallery and carved legs. The 
shelves have the knife-edge front and are adjustable. 
The glass in the sides is quadrant shaped. There 
are triple hinges to the door. 

With its six shelves, this cabinet will make a 
very effective display of china and glass. And our 
price is only $21. 


Canal St. Prices, 


Don’t judge this China Cabinet by its price of 
We sell much cheaper patterns, but this is 
not in the class of cheap furniture. 
It is really the same grade of cabinet which 
sells ordinarily for $30. 
figure for Canal St., where low rents cut down 


Our price is a specimen 


It 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Items of Interest 


Frederick Harrison, the English critic 
and historian, will lecture-at Johns Hop- 
kins University when in this country. 

Syracuse University, N. Y., has re- 
ceived $400,000from Mr. John D. Archbold 
of New York city for its endowment 
fund, providing the alumni raise a like 
sum. 

Prof. Edward Caird, master of Balliol, 
in the first of his recent Gifford lectures 
at Glasgow University, discussed the 
hypothesis of evolution as applied to 
religion and contended that in the idea 
of evolution an irenicon between faith 
and reason was to befound. This is 
the position taken by Dr. Newman 
Smyth in his recent Lowell Institute 
lectures. 


The owner of a factory in Washing- 
ton, Ind., has engaged the pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of the town to 
visit his factory each morning and give 
a fifteen minutes’ sermon to the opera- 
tives, the preacher being on the pay roll 
of the factory and the men receiving pay 
for the time taken to listen to the ser- 
monette. Since the men will not go to 
the church, they are to have the gospel 
taken to them. 


At the head of the Church of England 
in India is Bishop Welldon of Calcutta, 
a broad gauge man, who respects—not 
simply tolerates—Christians who are not 
Anglicans. In an address given recently 
as he was leaving India for a visit to 
England he said, *‘ Valuable as are the 
rites and ordinances of the church, valu- 
able as in my eyesis the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession, there is one thing more 
valuable, and that is apostolic success.” 


General Booth of the Salvation Army 
is as optimistic as ever concerning the 
present condition and future lot of his 
organization. He does not hesitate to 
say that the Salvation Army movement 
“stands today side by side with those 
of the world’s spiritual giants from 
Moses and Paul to St. Augustine, Martin 
Luther and John Wesley.” The motto 
for the new century which he has sent 
forth to his 15,000 subordinates is ‘“‘ Christ 
and him crucified.” 


Rev. Frederick Brown, a Methodist mis- 
sionary in Tientsin, acted as correspond- 
ent of the New York Journal during the 
troublous days last summer when the 
foreigners there and in Peking were in 
peril of their lives. He informs a cor- 
respondent of the Methodist Times, Lon- 
don, that he was constantly being prodded 
from the home office for “ stirring news ”’ ; 
and that when he arrived in New York 
and went to the Journal file to see how 
much of that which he had sent had been 
used, he utterly failed to recognize his 
own productions. His cables, he says, 
had been amplified and inflated to an 
alarming extent without any regard for 
truth. 





Biographical 
REV. HIRAM N. GATES 


It is a little more than half a century since 
Mr. Gates was ordained to the ministry, and 
he has left a record of faithful service, much of 
it in laying foundations. He was a graduate 
of Union College and Hartford Theological 
Seminary and spent a number of years as a 
home missionary in Iowa. During most of the 
seventies he was home missionary superin-. 
tendent for Nebraska, at a period when many 
churches were organized in that state. For 
the last ten years he has resided in Medford, 
Mass., where he died Feb. 8, in his eighty-first 
year. His funeral service last Sunday was 
attended by many ministers. Rev. Dr. Elijah 
Horr officiated. 
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March 1st the Plain Proof will be advanced to $10.00, and soon the India Proof to $25.00. 
This is the most thrilling Battle scene ever cut in steel. 








Painted by James Walker. BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. Engraved by H. B. Hall, Jr. 
rr ry and took 12 years to make Bachelder’s famous steel engraving, “ Battle of Gettysburg.” 
I rT COs I $50,000.00 It was begun within 48 hours after the battle, by Col. Bachelder, the historian and mil- 
itary topographer of the United States Government for this Battlefield, to whom was voted 850,000 by Congress for his services. 
officers, including 4% generals, who were in this Battle, met the Artist on the Battlefield and arranged the details of this 
picture thu; insuring absolute accuracy. The whole Battlefield, 5 miles lopg and 5 miles wide, is shown in complete detail in the 
original, which we offer for a short time at such a sacrifice. The figures of the men and horses and other details in our origina) 
steel are 50 times as large as shown in the above reproduction, which gives only a faint idea of the beauty and grandeur of the 
original. It is so realistic that one can easily imagine the roar of cannon and the movement of the soldiers. 150,000 men were 
engaged in this Battle, and are represented and located in this picture. In a short time every owner of this engraving will hold it 
at many times the present price—which we will quadruple as soon as it is introduced. Generals Mead, Hancock and Long- 
street said: “It is correct in landscape and the position of troops.” Captain Long and Luther Minnigh, the official guides for the 
Battlefield, say: “It is historically correct in all its features, and is the most beautifal, interesting and accurate war 
yicture in the world ” A noted educator writes: “It should hang on the wall of every Home and School to inspire patriotism in 
The young.” With each engraving we send an outline Key giving 200 references, showing locations of the Generals, Corps, 
Divisions, Regiments, Companies, Cavalry, Infantry and Artillery at time of Pickett’s charge. On Heavy Steel 
Plate Paper, size 24x 43 inches. Only a few will be sold at these prices. 
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MORTGAGES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


SECURITIES ‘xv 
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FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 5%, 5%, 6%, 6% Net. 


worth three times the amount of the loan. The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 
Guaranteed titles; personal examination of aying these rates and are particularly desirable. 
all securities. 17 years’ successful experi- fnvestments in the South obtain the best interest 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. returns consistent with safety. 
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E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N. D. 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


" rContinued from page 269.) 


Record of the Week 


LATHROP, EDWARD A., recently of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., accepts call to Essex. 

MALLARY, R. Dewitt, Lenox, Mass., accepts call 
to Housatonic. 

MEARS, CHAS. L., Excelsior, Minn., to Snoho- 
mish, Wn. 

MITCHELL, CHAS. B., New York, N. Y., to Verona, 
N.J. Accepts. 

MOFFATT, T. CLEMENCE, to remain a fifth year at 
Wymore, Neb. 

NyYsTROM, AXEL L., Burlington, Io., to Swedish 
Ch., Cleveland, O. "Accepts. 

PERRY, LAWRENCE, formerly of Greenwich, Mass., 
to be pastor’s assistant at Plymouth Ch., Worces- 
ter. Accepts. 

PURDUE, ROLAND W., Prophetstown, Ill., to Spring 
Valley. Accepts. 

RAVEN, ALFRED N., Taylor Ch., Seattle, Wn., to 
Presb. Ch., Ballard. 

REED, MARION D., Glenwood, Io., to Humboldt. 
Accepts. 

Rupp, EDWARD H. (Presb.), New York, N. Y., to 
Dedham, Mass. 

SANFORD, JOHN L., Rapid City, S. D., to Hot Springs. 
Accepts. 

SECCOMBE, CHAS. H., Sibley, lo.,to Ames. Accepts. 

SEVERANCE, CLAUDE M., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Port 
Morris Ch., New York city, under the direction of 
the New York H. M.S. Accepts. 

Simms, THOS., S. Manchester, Ct., 
Vt. 

TINGLE, GEO. W., Gilbert, Io., to Bondurant and 
Linn Grove. Accepts. 

WARD, JOHN A., Western Coll. 
Io., to Eldora. Accepts. 

WASHINGTON, ALONZO G., Blencoe, Io., 
hamville. Accepts. 

WHITE, WM. F., recently of Trumbull, Ct., to Hins- 
dale, N. H. 

WILLIAMS, Wo. T., Lenora, Kan., to Denver, Ill. 


Accepts. 
Resignations 


HARRIS, CHAS. E., JR., Norton, Mass. 

HOLDEN, Epwin K., Olivet Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
after sixteen years’ pastorate, and will go to the 
Rocky Mountains for his health. 

JANES, HENRY, Kinsman St. Ch., Cleveland, O. 

ROBERTS, ROBERT E., Portland, Io., and will live 
at Doliver. 

ROBINSON, PEARLEY J., 
torate of eleven years. 

ROBINSON, Wo. A., First Ch., Middletown, n.4 
to take effect April 1, after a pastorate of hae 
years. 


to Middlebury, 


(U. B.), Toledo, 


to Farn- 


Orono, Me., after a Ai 


Churches Organized 


MAYWOOD, HARRISON AVE., OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKL., ree. 27 Jan., 30 members, Rey. F. N. Withey 
‘in charge. 

PROSPECT AVE. CH., 

5 members. 


KANSAS City, Mo., 30 Jan. 


Stated Supplies 


BELL, ENocH, Auburn Sem., at N. Leominster, 
Mass., in the church recently left vacant by the 
death of his father, Rev. James M. Bell. 

HARLOW, Sam’. L., lately of W. Boylston, Mass., 
at Grafton. 

JONES, JAY, Lake Preston, 8S. D., at Keystone un- 
til April 1. 

Woop, ALFRED A., N. Adams, Mich., at Bethany 
Ch., Cedar Rapids, Io. 


Personals 


BLACKMER, EpMUND F., has closed a few months’ 
service at Rensselaer Falls, N. Y., and returned 
to Lunenburg, Vt. 


Church Happenings 


FAYETTE, Io., has bought a $2,200 parsonage. 

GRAND RAPIDs, MIcu., First has adopted individ- 
ual communion cups. It has given up its May- 
flower Mission, owing to occupation of the field 
by Second Church. 

HOLYOKE, MASS., First, in trying the free pew sys- 
tem has arranged that persons who have occupied 
the same pew for two years shall retain it if they 
desire. 

MAPLEWOOD, MASS., opened a branch chapel Feb. 
10 in a community where an electric road is to be 
introduced. This chapel is the initial venture of 
the Extension Work committee, appointed at the 
annual meeting for extending the influence of the 
church in the community. An assistant pastor is 
to be secured who will preach at the chapel Sun- 
day evenings. 

MOORHEAD, MINN., dedicated Jan. 20 a brick edi- 
fice which cost with furnishings $9,000. By the 
aid of a loan from the Building Society the indebt- 
edness is entirely cared for. The church is seven 
years old and has been self-supporting from the 
start. 

MONTICELLO, Io., dedicated a $12,000 house of 
worship Jan. 20, with sermon by Dr. Berry of 


Cedar Rapids. $3,200 were raised at the services, 
and the house, built wholly by the church, is free 
of debt. It will seat 500 and has rooms for kinder- 
garten, kitchen, library, study and choir on the 
same floor with auditorium. On the first Sunday 
night after dedication a service for the workmen 
employed on the building was held. A house- 
warming brought out a crowd, and a fine array of 
china and kitchen ware was presented for use in 
social work. 

OKLAHOMA, OKL.—The newly organized church on 
Harrison Avenue dedicated Jan. 27 a $2,500 
house of worship. Both this and a parsonage have 
been built since Nov.1. The C. C. B. 8. has aided 
generously. 

PERRY CENTER, N. Y., has rededicated its church 
building, repaired, refurnished and beautified at a 
cost of over $3,000. It is out of debt and not a 
dollar was asked on dedication day. During the 
year, aside from current expenses and regular 
benevolences, over $3,500 have been raised asa 
freewill offering, as are also all the church ex- 
penses. Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon of Topeka con- 
tributed a window in memory of his parents. 

SALAMANCA, N. Y., First.—Friday, Feb. 8, was 
Eugene Field day with the Sunday school. The 
program contained readings and recitations se- 
lected from the poems of Mr. Field, all by the 
children. 

Tawas City, Micu.—The Congregational church 
has united with a newly organized Presbyterian 
church in the support of services to be conducted 
under the control of the new organization. While 
retaining their organization as before the law, 
they will co-operate in all the work of the church. 

WELLESLEY HILLs, MAss., held, Feb. 10, its last 
services in the old meeting house, which has 
served it since the church was formed fifty years 
ago. A new. stone edifice of double the seating 
capacity and with greatly improved facilities for 
Sunday school and social services is to be erected 
at once on the old site. Nearly the amount re- 
quired for the new pbuilding has been already 
pledged. 

YANKTON, 8S. D.—After a severe financial struggle 
and heavy debt running over eight years, the 
church enters the new century with all obligations 
met and current expenses for the new year as- 
sured. The pastor conducts two training classes 
for children and a Bible Club for adults. 

YounastTowy, O., by taking up a $5,000 mortgage, 
has completed the payment of a $12,000 debt of 
seven years’ standing. 


January Receipts of the A. B,C. F, M, 
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Why Millionaires 
Can’t Stop 
Making Money 


Several articles by well-known 
millionaires, showing the respon- 
sibilities carried by capitalists; 
the difficulties of keeping invest- 
ments on a sound basis, and the 
impossibility of retiring without 
sacrifice. Im this week’s 
(February 16) number of 
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1900 1901 Marshall Field & Co.; Robe 
Donations 86 5 ; ase ee me 
Donations for the debt, seenat< . omar ¥ of Wanamaker’s, and others. 
Legacies, 2,197. $0 14,298.89 
$65,096.65 $75,852.98 
5 mos. 1900 5 mos. 1901 
Donations, 04,013.14 $198,162.62 
Donations for the debt, 556.08 "724.00 
Legacies, 52,933.80 46,997.23 
$257,503.02 $245,883.85 
Decrease in donations, $5,850.52; decrease in 
legacies, $5,936.57 ; net decrease, $11, 619.17. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy- five 
years of ©: 1 home the society will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased contributions in all the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt ($108,000) in- 
herited from the past. Please remit to tue treasurer of 
the state auxiliary or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 





| Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; panes temperance 
homes and boarding Louses in lead ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
publishes the PSanier’ 's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend an 


L 
Tonteibations to sustain its work are solicited, and 


| remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
| the main office of the society at New York 





Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. ©. StuRGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not envieting } five prey (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Wanted, a capable, Christian woman, about forty 

¢ars of age, for superintendent of a Rescue Home in 

oston. Must be a good housekeeper with executive 
ability. Address * Rescue,” at office of The Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Wanted, refined, competent and congenial lady, of 
middle age, as housekeeper and companion for an elderly 
widower, alone with one servant. A desirable and easy 

lace in pleasant location for satisfactory person in 
health ; references exchanged. Particulars, etc., P. O. 


Box 772, H. T. S., Providence, R. I 
GR ACE | A collection of Graces adapted 
| for any meal. Some in verse 
form, especially for use of chil- 
BEFORE | dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se- 
ME AT | ries. Price, 4 cents. 
| 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Accessions to the Churches 
Conf. Tut. Conf. Tot. 

CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 
Bakersfield 2 8 Kansas City, Prospect 
Berkeley, First, 5 7 _ Ave., - 
Black Diamond , 3 3 Lamar, -—- 9 
gap Bethle- s ty NEBRASKA 

First, 9 39 Friend, rae | 
Ontario, 1 7 Weeping Water, 211 
Paso Roble 2 4 Wilcox, 19 22 
Redlands, Cal., 3 8 
San Diego, — 10 NEW YORK 
San Francisco, First,— 12 Antwerp, 5 Ob 

Binghamton — 32 
aan a4 Mt ‘Vernon, First, 1 6 
Glastonbury, South, 3 4 Salamanca, 42 4 
Thomaston, First, 5 69 NORTH DAKOTA 
Waterbury, Third, 11 16 Oberon, 2 3 
ILLINOIS Medina, Friedens, — 16 
vtaberh —< ~abygapad mt " OREGON 
3 6 Portland, HassaloSt.,8 10 
Pitesfield, — 45 . 
Prophetstown, - 6 oe. ey ie 
MAINE VERMONT 
Augusta, 12 16 eee, 1 6 
Brewer.” — 8 Bristo 1 5 
Cherry field, Ae — College 

orway, Pay | nen 2 13 
Orono 5 5 Quechee =" 
Portland, Woodford, 4 7 Quoches, | 3 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Belchertown, 8 9 WASHINGTON 

— 11 Seattle, Edgewater, 4 9 
Fall , = Central, — 6 Pilgrim, 15 
Haydenvil ille, 8 8 

MICHIGAN OTHER CHURCHES 

i Atlanta, Ga. 4 
Almént, 4 5 Cleveland, 0., Euclid 
— A BOnie ‘0, Ind., Fe % 
pits ‘Boulevard, “ . Helena. cat, 57 

Mt. 6 8 Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Grand Rapids, South,3 3 Islands, Central 
—— oe Somme Avis _% 

udsonville, 

MINNESOTA Meadville, Pa., on” i. 
Detroit oe 4 3 5 Waynoka, Okl., — 6 
waves. Fifth wae Wis., 15 17 

Ave., 10 14 Wolfboro, N. A. — 
St. Cha 4 6 Churches with ’ less 
St. Paul, teXtlantic, — 3. than three, 9 17 


Conf., 332; Tot., 864. 
Tota! s'‘nce Jan. 1: Conf., 1,242; Tot., 3,327. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Feb. 17-23. Fixing the Heart on God. 
Ps. 112; Isa. 50: 4-9; Rom. 8: 28-39. 
For support. For guidance. To learn to become 
like him. 
(For prayer meeting editorial, see page 250.) 


Tell Others of It 
A View Point for You 


Many times this corner has reproduced good 
words spoken tous regarding The Congregational- 
ist. They have been received at this office with 
great appreciation. However, it may be easily 
guessed that if much that is written to the editors 
and publisher was said by the reader to his neigh- 
bor this paper would find a wider circle of friends 
and at an early date. 

In other words, Tell Others of It, take a ‘“‘ Say-so” 
attitude. Pastors have said-to their people much 
that any subscriber could say to a friend. For ex- 
ample: 

‘*No Christian home is complete without a 
religious paper. Coming as a regular vis- 
itor every week it strengthens all the in- 
terests of the Christian life. The children 
need it. The parents need it.’’—Toledo, O. 


Such a testimony as the following would be of 
value to many in determining the relative impor- 
tance of current religious periodicals, and especially 
significant to Congregationalists. Dr. C. I. Scofield 
of Northfield and Mt. Hermon says: 


**I cannot forbear to add a word as to my 
constant indebtedness to The Congrega- 
tionalist for intellectual and spiritual stim- 
ulus and suggestion. Six religious week- 
lies come to my study, but when I was 
choosing one to follow me during my eight 
months’ stay in Europe, I selected The Con- 
gregationalist. I never once was sorry.’’ 


Considering the fact that every reader of a high 
grade religious newspaper is helped in his personal 
life and Christian service and is thus a more effect- 
ive church member and a better citizen, 

Why not enlist the interest of at least one other 
person of your acquaintance, and thus double the 
subscription list of this paper? 

This is A View Point for You. 

Tell Others of It. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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Early 
Spring 
Cruise 


to the 


MEDIT cpspareumen 
and the 


lack 
Ca 


the 


rimca 


and the 


allCaSUS 


For rates and artistically 














HE historic and beautiful Crimea—a 
garden spot of the earth—and a de- 
lightful journey through Russian 

Transcaucasia to the picturesque city of 
Tiflis, the capital of Georgia. Other inter- 
esting places visited, besides the principal 
cities of the Mediterranean, and Madeira 
and Portugal, will be Sebastopol, Bala- 
clava, Batoum, Trebizond, and the glorious 
Crimean coast at Yalta and Aloupka, 
which are but afew miles from Livadiaand 
Orianda, the country seats of the Russian 
Czar and Imperial Family. For the first 
time pleasure seekers are afforded the op- 
portunity of visiting with comfort and 
convenience the wonderfully attractive 
country and cities of the Black Sea. 

This cruise will be made on the magnif- 
icent New Twin-screw Cruising Yacht 


“Prinzessin 
Victoria Luise” 





This yacht has been specially designed 
and constructed for pleasure cruising, 
and is 450 feet long over all, 47 feet wide, 
and 380 feet deep. She is sumptuously 
fitted with every luxury and convenience 
that will add to the comfort of the tourist. 


ITINERARY 
FUNCHAL (Madeira) BATOUM 
GIBRALTAR TIFLIS 
GENOA TREBIZOND 
VILLEFRANCHE ATHENS 

(Nice, Monte Carlo) NAPLES 
PALERMO ALGIERS 
CONSTANTINOPLE LISBON 
SEBASTOPOL CHERBOURG 
BALACLAVA SOUTHAMPTON 
ALOUPKA COUNTRY HAMBURG 
YALTA 


illustrated pamphlet apply to 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


37 Broadway, NEW YORK 159 Randolph St., CHICAGO 1229 Wainut St., PHILA. 








BELLS | 


eA Church and Schoo! 
The C.S. BELL CO. Hillebore. 


FAVORABLY gnaw SINCE 1226. 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 
gv SCHOOL & OTHER 


BEN BES 
MEMEELY 809, G20) sf 


BELL-Mi 
CHIMES, ray: ay ee arees Fi 














CHURCH BELLS cums, 


Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our pri: 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, td. 


Ohureh Chimes and Peais of Best 


d Established 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDR 
Tue’. W. VANDUZEN CO., rtd § 








WHEELE: 
REFLECTOR 


Oil, gas or 





Examine all—then decide on a “‘ WHEELER,” 
in use for all purposes. Made for Churches especially. 


Over 100 styles. Thousands 
electricity. State your needs, and HT 


send for FREE illustrated catalo; ae 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., No. roo Purchase Street, Boston, :‘ CHURCHES 








HURCH 
me ae 





ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AN 


ey -) WASHMINCTON ST., 


i oe - 2 Se) 


D UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 


| 
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The Business Outlook 


Developments in the general business situa- 
tion the past week have been on the whole ex- 
tremely favorable. This is not to say that in 
some directions irregularity as to prices is not 
shown, for this is apt to be the case at this 
season of the year. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant feature of the industrial situation is the 
great deal which is going on in the steel indus- 
try. Conditions in the latter had arrived at 
that stage where harmony among the various 
large companies was one of its most impor- 
tant needs, therefore Mr. Morgan and his as- 
sociates are endeavoring to introduce into the 
iron and steel industry an arrangement simi- 
lar to that which was brought about in the 
anthracite coal industry. If there is no ac- 
tual combination into one company of all 
these immense interests, there will be, at 
least, a division of territory and an agreement 
as to prices. 

In the South and Southwest there has been 
a substantial growth in the demard for spring 
goods, notably for dry goods, boots and shoes, 
clothing and millinery. Good reports, like- 
wise, come from the central West and North- 
west. In the retail distribution of winter 


goods the more rigorous weather has stimu-_ 


lated trade very much; nevertheless, it is 
stated that large amounts of stocks are still 
being carried, and this fact is held responsi- 
ble for the rather slow collections. 

Railway earnings show substantial gains 
over January of last year, which marked the 
highest point reached up to that time, and it 
can be stated here that after all is said and 
done railroad earnings constitute the safest 
barometer of general trade conditions through- 
out the country. The cereal markets in Chi- 
cago have ruled dull and irregular, and have 
shown a tendency towards a slightly lower 
level. 

Leather is very much firmer and shoe man- 
ufacturers report satisfactory orders. Slightly 
stiffer prices are to be noted in lumber and the 
demand will undoubtedly increase as the sea- 
son approaches for more active building oper- 
ations. The textile markets are quiet and the 
demand for wool is only of a hand-to-mouth 
character. 

Monetary conditions continue easy and the 
outlook is for a continuance of the same. 
Speculation in Wall Street has been rampant. 
Until within a few days Boston has been a 
laggard, but copper stocks in the local market 
are now very active-and strong and the out- 
look is for a considerable bull campaign. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








BUTLER—HUBBARD-—In West Boxford, Jan. by 
Rey. C. L. hg bbard, Dr. Charles S. Butler of Boston 
and P. Hubbard of West Boxford, daughter 

of the o isting minister. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cenis, counting eight words toa line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 








Each 
The 


een a Soeegeets,, Je i 24. Mary Bascom, wife of 
f Mrs. James Upham of Chel- 

a d 74 yrs. ‘Among her last words were,“ Though 
Twat through the ee of the shadow of death, I wit 





fear no evil: for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.” 
COGSWELL—In Pacific Beach, Cal., Feb. 8, Hannah 


Elizabeth, wife of Dr. Thomas ' Cogswell and daughter 
of the late Benjamin Judkins of Boston. 

CUSHMAN-—In Castine, Me., Feb. 5, Rev. Jolin P. Cush- 
man, for sixteen ) ears pastor of the church ; friend and 
helper of the poor. 

FISK—In Tomeen N. H., Jan, am of p eurisy, pecortonts 
B., wife of Prof. Martin Fisk, agec yrs, 4 
mos, Mrs. Fisk was a WA woman, sbenetinn’ in 

good works, and was much beloved and respected by 
alt who knew her. 
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Railroads and Excursions 








THE LUXURIOUS 
, EVERY-DAY TRAIN 
TO 


California 


THE 


‘Overland Limited 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P. M. 
VIA 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific System 














THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
“CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED” TO 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia|507 Smithf' Id 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., C eveland 
301 Main 8t, Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 


EUROPE 


H. GAZE & SONS, 57th YEAR 


Programmes now any = a4 a new series of high-class 
Tours, dur tla, Gerin Summer, visiting Italy, 
Switzerland, Austria. eeennar Rhine, Holland, France, 
England and Scot 

to nase, 2 ber nal to Tour. 
rene conducted, sncheding all expenses. 
m Gone and —_ ——- 29th 


Pro s free. Mention ited. 
IN EPENDENT “TRAVEL, TICKETS issued for any 
desired Tour through EUROPE, Etc. 


W. H. EAVES, WN. E. Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston 


FOREIGN TOURS 




















Seven parties y oag | April to August. Moderate 

rices. Short to’ n August, $225. Our tours 

ve many special and vitusbee features. Con- 
ducted by university graduates. 


Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


« New Century” 
VACATION EXCURSION 


Scotland, England, Ireland, Belgium, France, etc. 
JULY-AUGUST, 1901 
Under management of st wd - M0) New York City. 


Party organized and accom | 
Rev. Dr. “4 Z. CONRAD, 772 p Malu t., Worcester, Mass. 


250 and upwards. 
Send for Book of the Excursion—Superb. 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, $45 aS meerarda, depending on 


hoe steamer “ scnaeeer ” (new), 9.500 tons, Feb. 
* Devonian” (new) 11,000 tons, Feb. 20; “ Winitred- 
igi» (new), 10,500 tons, Feb. 27; ** Cestrian”’ 9,000 tons, 
March 6. 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A 63-page the my (illustrated) describing Cathedral 
Route, Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Dis- 
tricts, will ben mailed for 3-cent stamp. Circulars describ- 
ing Harwich Hook of Holland Royal Mail 
Route, only twin screw steamship line from England 
to Continental Europe, free. 

GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 















BRONCHIAL 
TROGHES 





BROWN'S. 


ve these 
trectes sag sina) Kaper | and Best remed. 
for Coughs, epi ‘Bronchial 






and Lung Troubl 
* thin aE Om 








LONG LEAF ‘PINE RECION. 
Home Board at Packard Square. 
Take S. A. L. train 31 at oom City and come through 
without change. hay open aRs, together for family 
parties. . PAC PINEBLUFYF, N. C. 


COACHING DAYS IN ENGLAND 


and Tours to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Scotland, Lre- 
land, the Rhine, Switzerland and Italy. Eighth season. 
Four Summer Tous. sturti g June 27 and Pet 10. 
Write fer ciren ig * : ee 38 PRIVATE 
TUURS, P ainfield, 
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Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL monn MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented (and Massachusetts 
only) by the ‘MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY. Be. poner tional House. Rev. Joshua 
win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


Woman's + sig "Mission any peter ates. Room 


No. 607 Conan Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membe spo 00; ates membership, § $20.00. Con- 
tributions volle! Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF gy meng aed Lge: FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House rank 
WwW 9 Treasurer; bs gg E. Swett, P Publishing and 

Agen mt.’ Office in New York, Fourth A 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Bt 


WoMAN’S Bese. OF Leg pe Room 7 Co 
ix 04, Congre 


tional House. y, Treasurer; ~ 
Kote B. child, Wess Tectuany. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the jans inese. Boston 


siiose, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
piling. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D. D., ert A , Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, hee retary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOOcIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colleges and Academies in aoventecs an eb 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congres tional 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St, Chicago, Dl 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING ks 

ev. 


a Gammieannsiineeais CHURCH UNION of Bosto! 
oni vicinity pened gar Its object is the estab. 
lishment and seopers of Evan — Png by mney 

y Schools in ee 

. Pres.; C. E. Kelsey. Treas.; J. 4 
Tillinghast, Sec., 3 Milk st., Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts $3 to A. G. Stan- 

wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’8 MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 

—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
their families, Secretary, mer. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
ee, Lianne yt Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 

‘orm of a iI bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 

National Gognell ‘of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States ” (a bod dy corporate chartered under the 
eave tf the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 

am to be used for the purpose of Ministeria) 
Relief, "" provided in the resolutions of the Nationa} 
Counelt of the Congregation 1 Churches of the United 


7 Cow NGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
—_ Spyies in Massachusetts and in other States. 
— House, Boston. Rev. Charles 

B. Rice, Secre 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President ; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, R 
601 Con; regational House, Boston. A Con grogationab 
society devoted to the material, social, moral Sl and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Be uests should be made ay. 
able to the Boston Seaman’s end Society. Contrib: 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

= WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship ~~ 00; life membership $20. Mrs. Henry ©. 
Delano. . Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston 8t., Boston. 


Ghe Golden 
Opportunity 


This beautiful sentiment we have 
printed in colors and gold, on plate paper, 
mounted on dark green bristol board, 
with silk cord complete for hanging, 
securely packed for mailing. 


SIZE 10 in. x 14 in. 








Harmony with God will make us quick to see 
our opportunities. 

The sentiment is grand and in every way worthy 
of the notable occasion. 

A beautiful and suggestive legend. 

. The sentiment is a good one to keep before me 
throughout this year. 

It has some very helpful thoughts, and I have 
given it a prominent place in my room, hoping 
it may help all who come in. 

It adorns my room and I will read it often. 


Price 25 cts. postpaid. 


Address 


The Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Feb. 24-March 2. Trust: Trusting 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for Strength. Phil. 
4: 4-13. 

What is this universal instinct that impels 
one life to commit itself to the care and guid- 
ance of another? We expect it in the child 
as the most natural and beautiful trait of 
childhood; indeed as. the indispensable factor 
in its growth. The time will come when the 
little one, if it hopes to be a man by and 
by, must abandon creeping and must totter 
towards the loving arms outstretched so near, 
but far enough away to call for some enter- 
prise on the child’s part, in this the first great 
venture of his life. In the growing youth we 
see the same trait when the home circle is 
exchanged for the boarding school or college 
and hitherto untried opportunities of educa- 
tion are first made use of. And when man- 
hood is reached, and a scientific or profes- 
sional career is entered upon, are there not 
many moments when even the wisdom of the 
wise must wait upon the faith element? 
When the chemist in the laboratory institutes 
certain processes, he trusts that the elements 
with which he is dealing will combine into 
certain fashion and produce such certain re- 
sults. 





Life in all its grades and periods is more or 
less of an experiment. The religious word 
used to describe these ventures of the soul 
and mind is “trust.”” When analyzed it is 
found to consist of two elements—first, the 
letting go of something, which had proved 
fairly sufficient ; and, second, the taking hold 
of something stronger and more satisfactory. 
“Trust ”’ means going forward before you are 
altogether certain. 





From this point of view becoming a Chris- 
tian is not anything less rational or more diffi- 
cult than moving forward in any department 
of life. When the child lets go the chair and 
moves unsteadily towards its mother, it is 
exercising trust for the first time. When a 
man lets go of self, ceases to rely on his own 
wisdom, courage and sufficiency, and moves 
out towards the larger wisdom and power of 
Jesus Christ, he is exercising the supreme 
trust of his life. But there is really no more 
risk in the one step than the other. Who ever 
knew anybody who had actually exercised 


this trust in Christ and kept it up from day to |" 
day to confess that he made a great mis- | 


take? The experience of nineteen centuries 
can be taken as guarantee that no man who 
really gives the keeping of his life to Christ 
and complies with the conditions of fellow- 
ship with him is going to be either sorry or 
ashamed. Men talk sometimes as if Christ 
were a vague, uncertain figure in ancient his- 
tory, whereas he is the most potent person- 
ality of the ages, and in dealing with him we 
deal with a fact which cannot be gainsaid or 
overthrown. 





And the object of all this trust, let us not 
forget, is to obtain strength to do the things 
which he would have us do. [tis tono dreamy, 
mystic, rhapsodic experience that we are 
called when we become Christians, but to put 
our lives alongside the mightiest source of 
strength available for use. It is the “Strong 
Son of God,” as Tennyson calls him, with 
whom we have to do, and he has the power of 
communicating strength to all who trust him. 
John recognized it when he said, “I have 
written unto you, young men, because you are 
strong.” Trust is not simply a beautiful dis- 
position of the soul; it is the alliance of our- 
selves with a person by whom our weakness 
is turned to strength and our ignorance trans- 
muted to knowledge. 


NEW CENTURY ENDEAVOR NOTES 


The Bay State will observe Massachusetts Day 
April 14. . 





The C. E.’s of the Congregational churches of 
Worcester, Mass., have presented the church at 
Cape Nome, Alaska, with a bell. 

D. B. Meacham, president of the Cincinnati Y. M. 
C. A., is chairman of the local committee of the 
International Christian Endeavor Convention, meet- 
ing in that city in July. 

How the movement has grown was evident in the 
telegrams read at Portland from England, Spain, 
India, Germany, Australia and other lands. Presi- 
dent McKinley also sent a greeting. 

One of the features of the next Massachusetts con- 
vention in October will be the singing of the great 
*« Boston, ’95 ” chorus of 1,600 voices. 

In Fitchburg, Mass., Endeavorers have placed a 
telephone in the Rollstone parsonage, and have 
given the pastor of the Calvinistic Church the use 
of a horse and carriage for visitation in the out- 
skirts of the city. 

With the latest birthday of Christian Endeavor 
the early signposts appear. The oldest union, New 
Haven, Ct., recently observed its fifteenth anniver- 
sary. The society at Center Harbor, the first in 
New Hampshire, has just remembered its eight- 
eenth milestone. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 18, 
10 4.M. Speaker, Rev. A. A. Berle, D. D.; subject 
Hellenism as a Christian Motive. 

BosToN STUDENT VOL. LEAGUE FOR FOREIGN Mis- 
SIONS, Feb. 22, First Methodist Ch., Temple St. Three 
sessions. 

TUSKEGEE NEGRO CONFERENCE, Tuskegee, Ala., Feb. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Bos- 
ton, May 14-16. 

INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A., Boston, June 11-16. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION? 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. 

AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, IIL, 
Oct. 22-24. 








For Debilitated Men 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N. C., says: 
“It ranks among the best of nerve tonics for debil- 
itated men.’ Renews the vitality. 
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our, 


The most thorough 
and effective house 
cleaner ever invented 


GOLD DUS 


Washing Powder 














HOOPING-COUGH 





_Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
| internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesal of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 
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of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 








The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


and dated 
oval bottle di- 


facturer to the consumer ; 


adulteration is impossible. It is free 
from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 








a 
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Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Conqregationaiist. | 


9 BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


( Fill the blanks with the names of works by 
the authors whose initials are given in brack- 
ets.) 

I had been touching up a picture in my 
exeeee #*ER (WT), when the lamp proved 
itself to be EEE EERE HER REKREK (R. K.) by 
going out; so I sat before the fire indulging in 
KEEESERE OH HK RERKKREE (1. M.) that is, just 
ek FOEREERE HE FE BEER HeEEEE (J) OK. J_), 
and listening to the cheerful sound of *** 
ERKEEE HR bE HERERE (C, D.), when the door 
opened and a friend came in and carried me 
off to a concert. At the sound of *** ***** 
weet (J, F) I had *###* ##eeKEEEEEE ((, J). ) 
for a treat in the way of music, but my friend 
said the rest of the orchestra was not so good, 
and began to talk to me of * **#* *# ###« Hee 
(T. H.), though he gave the owner of the eyes 
** eet CW. C.). He said she was **** *** 
ereeeeere (R, N.C.) in a large family, with 
many children to teach, that the family were 
eeceeeeer® (W., M. T.) real old “F. F. V’s,” in 
short. Now they were so reduced that her 
father kept an *** *#*#H#EEE #88 (C, DT.) 
where you could get all sorts of bric-a-brac. 
I had heard all this before, and it was only 
eee BEER HEEEE (N, H.) to me, but I listened 
once more. ‘“ What is she-to you?” I asked. 
“Why, eK EK ERE FERRE £E FE? (H. C.), 
he replied; ‘and truly she is *** **** *####* 
*eee® (R, N.C.) but entirely original and supe- 
rior to them.” 

The nexi day he took me to see her, a little 
way out *###8 #48 #e* (A. C, D.) on the 
rolling ******* (J. F. C.). He strode along; 
and I followed ** *** ***** (C(, M. S.) until 
we came to a little old **** ** *#* +H#EEE 
(G. E.) and asked the miller the shortest cut 
to the place. But in trying to follow it we 
illustrated *#* #####e8 #*€ ##* (() DD.) by fall- 
ing headlong into a ditch, in doing which I 
ripped my coat. I said, “It is too late to get 
in fit condition to go there now,” but he re- 
plied, ‘** ** ###84 Fee HERE He HEHE’ (C. R.), 
and taking out a needle and thread soon had 
me all right again. He said, ‘‘**** * ***’* 
*eeeee (J. B.) he needs to carry such things 
with him, but when she and I are *** *** **** 
(W. C.) I shall let her do the mending.” 

DOROTHEA. 


[One of the books named—the editor’s se- 
lection—will be presented to the sender of the 
best list of answers, the winner in case of 
doubt to be decided by any special merit that 
may appear. Lists must be received within 
ten days. | 


10. NAMES 


A number and a letter, 
Alternately expressed: 
Behold a lovely maiden 
Before you stands confessed. 


Five times that number taken, 
Expressed in self same style: 
Another laughing damsel 
Appears with bow and smile. 
E. R. BURNS. 


11. ANAGRAM 


The rhymester from his weary brain 
Is PRYING TROPES to fill his ticket ; 
But in a free, unstudied strain, . 
The bluebird whistles from the thicket. 
M. C. 8. 


ANSWERS 
4, Bride-groom. 
5. In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle— 
Be a hero in the strife ! 
6. Sir Walter Scott. 
7. Forty miles. 
8. Editors. 





TANGLE SOLVING 


No prize iangle has proven more surprising to the 
editor in its results than “‘ A Congress of Nations.” 
The solutions have been astonishing in number, 
and their close agreement has testified to the clever- 
ness of the author in his selection of clews. Few of 
the “nations” given have varied from those in- 
tended. Probably No. 9 has had the greatest vari- 
ety of answers—“commination,” ‘ insubordina- 
tion,” “‘ stagnation,” “ indignation,” “ hallucination” 


and “ruination” being among the conditions se- | 


lected as “usually alarming.”” The answers to No. 
25 have included “sanation,”’ which might be 


thought better than the author’s word if it were not | 
obsolete. A score or more of the lists submitted | 
being found complete and as pat as possible, it has | 
been necessary to determine the prize winner by | 
the qualities of neatness, and it is decided that the | 


book may be fairly given to Alice D. Adams, 93 
Hancock Street, Auburndale, Mass. 

We have not space for the complete list of prize 
competitors, but these answers to other tangles are 
acknowledged: From H. D. Olmsted, East Hart- 
ford, Ct., 3; Grace C. White, West Brookfield, 
Mass., 3; A. W. Safford, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1,3; E.G. 
Brittain, Worcester, Mass., 3; Jennie M. Boyd, 
Manchester, N. H., 3; Olivia C. Hovey, 3; M. F. B., 
Winchester, Mass., 1, 3; Anna E., 3; Mrs. H. S. 
Bartholomew, Bristol, Ct., 3; Frank E. Knopf, 
Michigan City, Ind., 3; Brown, Riverside, R. I., 1 


3; Emma S&S. Lane, 1, 3; Isabelle 8. Wright, Natick, | 


Mass., 1, 3; E. P., Newton Center, Mass., 1; Ella K. 
Eames, New Preston, Ct., 1; Abbie A. Tidd, West- 
boro, Mass., 3; E. K. Hooker, Marshfield, Mass., 3; 
Mrs. H. C. Penniman, E. Waodstock, Ct., 1, 3; 
E. M. C., S. Windham, Ct., 1,3; W. G. B., Worces- 
ter, Mass., 3; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 1, 3. 

Several arithmetical solutions of 1—which in- 
volves three and not four subtractions—have been 
attempted, this being Nillor’s: “ 1-64—1-2 x 1-32; 
this ‘less 1-2’—1-32; 1-32—1-2 x 1-16; this ‘less 
1-2’=1-16; 1-16=1-8 x 1-2; this ‘less 1-2’—1-8.” 





Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregationalist may order ene 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalisi: 
puentio Pavey A aetendsebcpesvavncvedoedbasssudads 

e Cen Magazine. en 
8t. Nicholas, 

[> wroer’s 1 e 
H ‘8s Weekly. 


r’s 
iigrim Teacher (new subscribers) 


NOT HEREDITARY 


In the main, consumption 
is noi hereditary; it is infec- 














Ha: 
The 








tious. 

Low vital force is hereditary; 
which gives consumption its 
chance. An infection starts 
it. 

Between the two, the crop 
is a big one: about one-sixth 
of the human race. 

We suppose it needn't be 
more than 5 per cent, if people 
would take fair care and Scott's 


emulsion of cod-liver oil. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York, 
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"THE continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 
Get Macbeth’s ‘pearl top” 
“pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 


another. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and ome 
proper chimneys. With it you can always 
the right size and shape of chimney for any ponent 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macseth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Ferry's Seeds are 
known the country over as 


the most reliable Seeds ‘hat 
can be bought. Don’t save a 
nickel on cheap seeds and lose a 
dollar on the harvest, 
1901 Seed Annual free, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
D 
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| Giant Pansies, Sweet Peas, Mayflower. 
| Did you ever see7 straight or circular rows of Pansies 
| ow Sweet Peas side a ide, each a different color! If so, 
uu know that the effectis Sane: Did you ever see 
hilds® Giant Pansies and Sweet Peas, marvels in beauty 
| end —— to color! If not, you have not seen the best. 
rial Offer we will mall for 30e., 
14 Puts. Giant ipansiesand Sw’t Peas as follows: 
| 
| 


Pansy ete. White Sweet Pea—Navy en. 
‘oal Black Black K 





os — om = srengore, 
| 4 « Violet | © «Scarlet. 
adele i Striped. a: | ste 


One Packet of each, THE MAYFLOWER Magazine until 
1902, (devoted to Flowers nad Gardening, Hiecant ¢ Cuts 
and Colored plates), and our Great Catalogue, all for 30c. 
© for 1901.—New Conte 


of 
Plants and New Fruits, 8, 
colored plates, Lt be he matted 
of Great Novelties. 


John Lewis Childs, "Floral Park, N. Ve. 


tions, e to any who 














| HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
| month and expenses. Permanent — Experience 
unnecessary. rite quick for particulars 
CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 















pay only the cost of makin 








bay “ hen the jo lealer’s cut of 
THe” COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., 


BA \ rs ike lesen msc and felt arsoraentsand 
fictory i —_! Our plan Of eel 


ord dissatisfied with your pu 


one complete il! owing many’ styles of high grade 
yg po a em ham yee b uipments, with detailed de- 
a oe of eac: oi vmailed free. Write for it and: Darn how cheaply you can s — 
profits are ingle Price $1.95. 


with the 
Makers. 


bei =a but one moderate 

selling direct from the 

m—your wre A back if 
e 





, Box 772, . Columbus, 0. -Bogey Har 
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4 ONE COPY RECEIVED 
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oe Magnificent 
\ WHITCOM B’S a Class 

‘ours 
i . TOURS to the Old World 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED  “24er special es- 


cort. Parties of 
limited numbers will leave New York March 23 and April 
\ 30 by the North German Lloyd Line steamships for 


|EVROPE 


The March party makes a sixty days’ SPRING TOUR c t: 
: THROUGH ITALY, spending Easter at Rome., ree \ : 
’ Visits will be made to Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, cle SS y \ 
. AY J). “si Quaker 
\ " j . , 
\ 
) 
\ 
\ 
¥ 
iu 


4 


Verona, Milan, the Italian Lakes, Lucerne, Schaffhausen, 
Stuttgart, Paris, London, Windsor, Hampton Court, Oxford, Oats received 
Leamington, Kenilworth, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, ete. AY the highest award, 
THE APRIL PARTY—FRANCE and BRITISH vee because 
ISLES TOUR No. 1—spends five days in Paris, seveu na Pra VY. TA KER 
days in London, five days in the Shakespeare and Lake . ‘ , OQ 
Districts, seven days in Scotland and Border Country, four- al : O A T. Ss 
teen days in Ireland, Picturesque Wales and Rural England. . 

For information respecting the March 23 party send for is noticeably superior. 
our “Oriental Lands” circular. For the April 30 party It is made of superior 


write for our “France and British Isles’’ circular. grain by a superior 
process. It is superior 


Later European tours in May, June, July and September. to all other cereal 
Tours to Hawaii, Japan and China in February and , - foods in digestibility 
March. ee and nutritive value, 
and is given to the 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all Points i public in a superior 
itt : 3m condition. It always 
ae ges highest 
7 award for the same, 
1Y RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. reason thet ake tha 
: , eople’s choice—it is 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston ; caaporiet. 


25 Union Square, New York 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


Social Life of the Hebrews 


By Rev. EDWARD DAY. [Semitic Series.) 12 no. $1.25 ne! 


\ ContTENts: Introduction — Environment — The Clan— The Family — Social Significance of Sucrifice—- Iutiuence of Individuals — 
Industry, Trade, and Travel—Characteristic gig te Mages oo of the People—Ri-e of Nationalism—Literary Sourers for t)e Period— 
Changed Environment—Passing of the Clan—Family and the Home—Village and City Life—Industrial Life—-Wartare—Literatuie 





» i] 
i \ and Education—Manners and Morals—Laws and Their Infringement—Sickness and Death—Purification of Yahwism. 
} \ HIS volume, at once scholarly and powales. follows the “ Babylonians and Assyrians” in the important Semitic Series, and is a Study of Hebrew 
4 oe the life which the po e actually lived, their manners and customs, their occupations and diversions, their literature and education, 
\ their laws an institutions, are specially brought out. 
q In the same series.) BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. Life and Customs. (With Special Reference to the Contract Tablets and 
1 Letters.) By Professor A. H. SAYCE, University of Oxford, England. ‘ Prof. Sayce is an excellent write: to lead off a series of this nature. 
... This charming aud elegant little volume.”—Saturday Review, London. 
Y . 
\ 
\ 
; 
\ 
\ 
\ 
: ) 





A NEW NOVEL BY HENRY JAMES 





The Sacred Fount 12mo, $1.50 


R. JAMES, in his new story, presents a remarkably clever series of character-studies of a group of English men and women who meet for a week- 
end party at an English country house. A striking picture of contemporary English suciai life, this story represents Mr. James at his best. The 
character-drawing, done with the author’s usual delicacy and firmness, is sure to attract and hold the interest of the reader. 





New and Revised Edition. Ready Shortly 





. An Introduction to Sociology 


iH } By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 8vo, net, $1.50 


A REISSUE, carefully revised and in part rewritten, of Prof. Fairbanks’s instructive monograph. The new edition pve fresh emphasis on the 
practical aim of the volume—namely to give the student sound and careful expositions of the basis and principles of the science. 





New Volume in the Music Lover's Library 


The Opera, Past and Present 


By W. F. APTHORP. With portraits. 12mo, $1.25 net 
\ Beginnings—The European Conquest—Gluck— Mozart—The Italians—The French School—The Germans—Wagner—The Art of 
} the Opera Singer—The Present—Appendix. 


| CLEAR and connected account of the establishment and gradual evolution of the Opera as an art, pee as regards the inter-relation and effect 
| . upon each other of the different schools, composers, and epoch-making works. The book has the distinction and the authoritative quality attach- 
Ni ' ing to everything Mr. Apthorp writes. g q 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
EC A A AA AA AEE AA APO DH SITE 


























